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Tue reputation of the government of Austria, 
in all matters relating to Public Education, has 
long been below mediocrity. Most strangers en- 
ter that country under the impression that, as re- 
gards gencral instruction, it is one of comparative 
darkness. They are, of course, proportionately 
surprised to find not only that she possesses 
an excellently organized School System, but that 
it is carried out with admirable energy and suc- 
cess. 

Next to its extent and completeness, an obser- 
ver is most struck with the matter-of-course light 
in which the people appear to view it. Not that 
they regard it with indifference, but with an ab- 
sence of that self-complacency so often met with 
elsewhere. Thus, none of them appear to labor 
under the pleasant delusion that they alone enjoy 
the blessings of public education, while all the 
world beside are groping in ignorance; but sim- 
ply look upon it as matter of duty on the part of 
the government to give it, and of right in them- 
selves to enjoy its advantages. In this, they ap- 
pear to have caught the spirit of their administra- 
tion, which, eminently practical, pursues the even 
tenor of its way, with but little care for blame or 
eulogy. 

There is no government whose reputation 
abroad is so poorly commensurate with its solid 
merits, as the Austrian. At the same time, there 
is, probably, none that possesses means more am- 
ple of justifying any manifestations of vanity in 
which it might choose to indulge. A stranger to 
the arts of self-glorification, it makes no effort to 
procure itself that fame which, as an energetic, 
beneficent and paternal government, it amply 
deserves. It is, unloubtedly, from this indiffer- 
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ence to the means by which a national reputation 
for some particular merit is frequently built up, 
that has arisen its undeserved name of being an 
enemy to publicity. So far as this enmity re- 
lates to political matters, Austria is in precisely 
the same position as every other country of Ger- 
many; but as regards her domestic institutions, 
nothing is more ill-founded than this idea, The 
logical result of the principles upon which the 
Austrian government is conducted, is to discour- 
age comments on its operations, whether they be 
in praise or dispraise; for where the people have 
no direct share in the making of laws, nor in the 
direction of their public affairs, it would be use- 
less and worse than useless, for all the purposes of 
society as there constituted, to permit them. 

Its light, however, is not hidden under a bush- 
el. Every fact relating to the country and govern- 
ment may be known. Thus, upon the condition 
of every department of its administration, no mo- 
narchy in Europe gives to the world more ample 
and minute statistical details than the Austrian.* 

There is though, of late, a gradual change in 
public opinion towards Austria. All recent trav- 
elers there vie with each other in their favorable 
accounts of the general physical and commercial 
prosperity, the diffusion of the benefits of educa- 
tion, and of the loyal devotion of the people toa 
government which is, nevetheless, in its principle, 
a despotism. Nowhere is more liberal provision 
made for elementary instruction, and nowhere 
is the mass of the people happier. Upon 
this subject we could not, perhaps, have any 
testimony more reliable than that of M. Chevalier, 





* The work of Professor Springer ‘Statistics of the 
Austrian Empire,” published at Vienna in 1840, in 2 vols. 
8vo., gives the clearest insight into the condition of all the 
resources and justitutions of Austria. It is strongly 
marked by the characteristics just mentioned. Thus, in 
the stalisties under the head of internal improvements, 
where mention is made of the Rail Road from Budweis 
to Gmunden; its length (132 miles.) cost, ($1.187,000,) 
and date of construction, (1832,) and various other par- 
ticulars, are given ; but no self-laudation indulged in from 
the fact that to Austria belongs the credit of constructing 
this first rail road in Germany. 
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whom we know, by his admirable work on the 
United States, to be eminently gifted in all that 
makes an acute philosophic observer, and faithful 
reporter. 

The Paris correspondent of the National Intel- 
ligencer gives the following abstract of his late 
work on Austria : 

‘In Bohemia, Professor Chevalier found believ- 
ing, obedient, and contented pgople, who in the 
thirty years past, have made as much progress as 
any other of Europe in physical concerns. At the 
same time he saw that their elementary education 
was good, their enjoyment of music vivid and 
nearly universal ; and he was particularly struck, 
as a Frenchman accustomed to a fitful, fanciful, 
over-cager, and sometimes very turbulent exist- 
ence, all around him, with the quiet, sobriety, and 
equable confidence of Bohemian and Austrian 
life. The Government he represents to be truly pa- 
ternal, scarcely less sensible of its duties than tena- 
cious of its prerogatives: laboring to substitute a 
popular for an aristocratic monarchy; studying, 
originating, or aiding public improvements of ev- 
ery description. 

‘Prince Metternich has been at tlie head of 
Austrian politics for thirty-five years; the higher 
functionaries in every branch of administration 
are reputed the most capable men of the empire; 
they have, in general, raised themselves by merit, 
through the subordinate grades of office, and 
they are secure in their preferment while they car- 
ry out—as they do, for the most part, by the force 
of habit and personal probity—the ameliorating 
system of the State. Rudimental education is 
obligatory for every family ; parents that neglect 
to send their children to school, incur severe pen- 
alties; and practical and professional instruction 
has obtained every possible assistance ; what the 
Emperor Francis meant when he said he did not 
desire or love savans, was that he would discoun- 
tenance the race of conceited, metaphysical, scep- 
tical theorists who make generations of dreamers 
or wild innovators, instead of straight-forward in- 
telligences, productive and effective with regard to 
the essential weal and ends of all human society. 
M. Chevalier happily contrasts the effects of 
Austrian practice with those of French specula- 
tion. He witnessed in the Austrian empire ad- 
ministrative success in the situation of the masses; 
thorough, affectionate royalism, in return, and a 
common satisfaction with the order and tendency 
of things. ‘The French and the Spaniards,” he 
remarks, “have ceased to be monarchical; the 
Austrians, however, remain so to the very marrow 
of their bones; patriotism with them means loyalty 
—with us the antagonal sentiment.” 

Professor St. Marc Girardin who, some years 
since was specially appointed by the French Gov- 
ernment to visit Germany and report upon the 
systems of public instruction pursued there, pub- 
lished the result of his researches. Among other 
things he remarks: “I have not met with a gov- 
ernment that does not desire that its people should 
know how to read or write, and the government 
that I believed the least zealous in this matter, 
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Austria, isa country, I feel myself bound to admit, 
where there is the greatest degree of instruction 
among the people.” 

In fostering this well-being, and in communi- 
cating this instruction, the Austrian government, 
it is further remarked, appears to have sought the 
solution of two most difficult problems, viz: to 
allow its subjects to gain riches without an over- 
weening independence of feeling, and instruction 
without too great confidence in their intelligence. 
These two powerful levers of independent action, 
wealth and intelligence, appear to have lost their 
distinctive effect on the body of the people. This 
must, of course, be the’result of remarkable ability 
in the direction of her domestic policy and institu- 
tions. Some observers have partially accounted 
for it by the great personal popularity of the Im- 
perial family. This popularity is so high as to 
make the feeling between the pecple and the 
Emperor more resemble the tie of children and 
father than that of subjects and monarch. There 
is not, in fact,a more remarkable spectacle in the 
great panorama of social and political Europe than 
is presented by the affectionate and devoted loyalty 
of the population of Austria. 

The character of the Austrian government is 
impressed upon all its institutions. Every thing 
in them is calculated to attain its object with pre- 
cision and certainty. The whole system is di- 
rected with wakeful reference to results. "What- 
ever else may be objected, the merit without stint 
must be allowed it of being one of perfect har- 
mony and regularity. The administration in all 
its details is organized in accordance with the 
principle of the government. Austria appears to 
have appreciated, in all its force, the necessity of 
both Instruction and Education in forming a peo- 
ple. The training, therefore, given in its common 
schools has a plain avowed object ; and that is, to 
attach the pupil to his country, and to make him 
a practical christian. Der Césterreicher soll fur 
CEsterreich gebildet werden, say they. ‘The 
Austrian is to be educated?for Austria.” 

The age at which children are received into 
public schools of most countries, is from five to 
seven years. The children of the opulent 
or easy-circumstanced are from this early train- 
ing, capacitated to reap substantial and imme- 
diate benefit in them. But not so with those 
whose childhood has been passed in poverty more 
or less abject, and the unwholesome influences ne- 
cessarily attendant upon it. The education given 
in these five years is all-important. To provide 
for this want, the first grade of popular Instruc- 
tion in Austria is 


ASYLUMS OR INFANT SCHOOLS. 


These philanthropic institutions were first 
founded at Cremona in Lombardy in 1829, by the 
Abate Ferranti Aporti; who had already distin- 
guished himself by his successful efforts for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb. They were 
not introduced at Vienna until 1831. In Janua- 
ry, 1832, an Aulic decreee was issued, authorizing 
their establishment throughout the empire. In 1838 
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their number in Austria, exclusive of Hungary, 
had reached to sixty-two, in which seven thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-five children were re- 
ceived and maintained at an expense of 50,793 
florins.* 

Children are reccived into these establishments 
up to the age of five years. They are, in truth, 
an asylum for the children of those who depend 
upon out-door labor for their daily subsistence— 
offering a place of safe keeping for the child from 
the danger of accidents and vicious idleness, to 
which it would otherwise be exposed, and prepar- 
ing it for a later period of education, by inculcat- 
ing habits of attention, obedience and cleanliness. 
At so tender an age it would be injurious to occu- 
py too seriously the attention of children; and the 
duty of the master is to develope their physical 
faculties by certain regular exercises, to occupy 
their attention with some trifling occupation pro- 
portioned to their intelligence, and, above all, to 
teach them daily to recite their prayers with at- 
tention and devotion. 

As these schools are based upon the principles 
of the model school at Cremona, a better idea 
cannot be given of their great utility, and the 
mode in which they are conducted, than by 
quoting the language of their founder, the Abate 
Aporti, in a paper written by him, and addressed 
to the Royal Academy of Florence. He first 
points out the evils arising from the want of edu- 
cation in infancy. 

“Ist. In the moral habits, obstinacy and caprice 
often manifiest themselves, originating in the 
over-indulgence of their parents; the spirit of re- 
venge taught them by the practice of satisfying 
the child for any pain which he endures, by guid- 
ing his hand to strike the real or supposed author 
of the injury; shyness and awkwardness, caused 
by living only with their families; no habit of 
order, no practice of moral or religious duties. 

“2d. As to their intellectual culture: all teach- 
ing is confined to that of some uncouth, and 
sometimes indecent, provincialisms; to telling them 
stories of witches, fairies and apparitions, of ghosts 
and goblins, fit only to fill the minds with vain 
terrors; no development afforded to the intellect- 
ual faculties; no direction adapted to form their 
young judgment, so that, in short, the whole sys- 
tem of education given to their virgin minds seems 
rather adapted to corrupt them in their first exer- 
tion and in their earliest development. 

“3. In reference to their physical faculties: 
innumerable mischiefs arise, whether from the 
practice of condemning children to sit for many 
hours a day without stirring, in baby-chairs, or from 
allowing them to indulge without check their nat- 
urally immoderate spirits. Excessive restraint 
causes weakness of body, and every deformity 
which alters its proportions, and which often ren- 
ders them wretched and useless through the re- 
mainder of their days. From the contrary ex- 
treme serious accidents often occur, which leave 
behind them permanent injuries, or lameness and 





* The florin{is worth about fifty cents. 





mutilations, which render them a burden to socie- 
ty. From these causes result injury to their bodi- 
ly health and strength, a moral corruption not 
easily remedied, and false ideas of things, and 
habits of forming erroneous judgments are im- 
planted in the tender minds of the children. 
‘These last two evils are the more worthy of atten- 
tion inasmuch as daily experience proves how 
indelibly are the early impressions and first ideas 
which we receive in early infancy. It is a false 
opinion that at an early age children are incapa- 
ble of learning anything reasonable. Children 
are apt to learn as soon as they can speak, and 
it is a sad waste of the most precious time of life 
to allow them to occupy their first years in trifles. 
Having established the possibility of instruction 
and education, we select only those subjects adap- 
ted to the nature of infants, and such as are sug- 
gested by the exercises which they practice when left 
to themselves, without the direction of a guide or mas- 
ter. For instance, we observe that children (even 
of a tender age) at the sight of a new object, 
immediately ask its name. Now, why may we 
not profitably excite their curiosity, either by offer- 
ing to their consideration objects necessary or 
useful to be known, or by asking them the names 
which they do not yet know of objects already 
familiar to them, In this way is obtained the 
advantage of teaching them the pure Italian, (the 
patois of all Lombardy is detestable) and this, not 
by dry grammatical rules, but by actual examples, 
(per via di fatto) the most efficient method at that 
age. 2d. They are particularly fond of hearing 
stories and histories, and thus they listen with 
eager attention to the nurses or their parents, 
when they relate the absurd fables common 
amongst the people. Let us avail ourselves of 
this natural curiosity, and we may advantageously 
substitute for these foolish and tasteless stories some 
solid information, as for instance, a sketch of 
sacred history, which may besides serve as an 
introduction to the doctrines of Christianity. 

“ The children are our best guides as to the fit- 
test method of communicating this sort of infor- 
mation to their young minds. If we show them 
a picture representing either a figure or an action, 
they eagerly examine it, and immediately begin to 
ask, who is this? who is that? what is he about? 
what is that? &c. Selecting, then, the best pic- 
tures representing scenes of the sacred history, 
and showing them to the children, explaining the 
subject and persons represented, they will acquire 
with pleasure and insensibly from their earliest 
years, much important religious knowledge. 

“ Again, itis a well known fact that children 
are fond of singing, and this exercise, when well 
directed, serves to give a proper tone to the voice, 
and to communicate to the ear a sense of proper 
intonation and harmony. It is besides of great 
use (and of this the schools afford repeated exam- 
ples) in preventing every defect in the organ of 
speech, which, if neglected during the first years 
of childhood, may cause at a more advanced age 
the habit of stuttering, a most serious defect, 
which often becomes ridiculous and humiliating 
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to persons of distinguished intellect. Lastly, 
children like to write, read, and count objects. 
“In conformity with the above observations the 
following plan of education is constructed. As to 
the education and instruction of the intellect, it 
is proposed to effect this by the knowledge of 
familiar objects, and of their names disposed sys- 
tematically and distributed into classes; so that, 
while children learn them they may be directed 
to distinguish their likeness, or unlikeness, the 
whole and its various parts, the gender and spe- 
cies. In this part of instruction are comprised 


the names of the parts of the human body, our | 


elothes, and of the most common natural objects, 
divided into animals, vegetables, and earth; of 
food, of buildings and their parts, &e. 

“'The method employed for the communication 
of this and all other knowledge, is the demonstra- 
tive, that is, by the actual exhibition of the objects 
themselves, or of faithful representations of them. 
To this department of education belongs also the 
study of the alphabet, of reading, writing, and 
the first rules of arithmetic, as well as of religion, 
regarded as a principal object, and treated histori- 
elly, as is most adapted to this tender age, when 
we are almost incapable of abstraction. 

* ‘To moral education and instruction belong the 
daily prayers in Italian for morning, neon, and 
evening, and for returning thanks, containing 
short, but fervent liftings up of the mind to God, 
taken from the Scriptures and from the Catholic 
Liturgy, and which are always accompanied with 
the Lord’s prayer, the salutation of the angels, 
&c.—Add to these the explanations of the pic- 
tures of Sacred history, from which we do not 
fail to deduce moral principles for the regulation 
of the conduct. The very discipline of the school 
too is all a moral education since it is indis- 
pensable to exact obedience and subordination 
from all, by which they are habituated to order. 
Whenever, too, slight differences arise between 
the children, they are taken advantage of to es- 
tablish principles of conduct and of mutual kind- 
ness, which are not slow to strike root in their 
tender minds, nor easily lose their influence in 
after life. 

“Their moral education is also promoted by 
the Psalms, which they learn as they sing them. 
It is true that they may not comprehend all con- 
tained in these hymns, but the time will come 
when they will understand their meaning; then 
instead of the indecencies and nonsense con- 
tained in the songs of the people, they will find 
themselves instructed and strengthened with sen- 
timents of a divine morality. 

“We now come to the physical education.— 
The organs of the. voice and of hearing are edu- 
cated by the exercise of singing and by the in- 
spection of prints (in the choice of which the 
best and most regular should be selected) the 
sight is educated to appreciate what is beautiful 
and well proportioned. The games and gym- 
nastic exercises adapted to their age and strenoth 
contribute greatly to give them force and agility. 
Asa part of physical education, we must besides 





consider the regular life which they lead at the 
school, their frequent recreations, even the studies 
being conducted in manner of a diversion, their 
eating at fixed hours and of wholesome food, the 
marching round the school-room, and the walking 
to and from the school.” 

Each asylum is under the care of a master 
(Lehrer) and a nurse (Warterinn.) ‘These are 
generally, husband and wife, and selected witha 
special view to the peculiar duties of the station. 
A necessary qualification is the attendance at the 
course of lectures on the physical education of 
children given at the normal school. 

In its care for uniformity and consistency, the 
government has caused the publication of a man- 
ual of instruction for the use of the masters of 
these schools. It is looked upon as a model 
among elementary works on education, both for 
style and matter. It commences thus :—‘‘ Masters 
and guardians of asylums, remember that parents 
confide to you their greatest and most precious 
treasure. Respect these little ones, children of 
poverty though they be, and clothed in rags: they 
are all, like ourselves, children of our father who 
is in Heavin; they are all created after the image 
of Ged, and Providence may, perchance, have 
special destination for some of these little ones.” 

These institutions are not supported by the 
government especially, but are aided by a volun- 
tary association under the immediate patronage of 
the Imperial family. This association is supported 
by subscriptidns and donations, and is authorized 
to receive legacies. One of its statutes forbids the 
giving of balls or public representations in its aid. 
MEASURES TAKEN TO EXACT ATTENDANCE AT THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The elementary instruction given in the Aus- 
trian schools is obligatory. At the age of five 
years, all children of both sexes must be sent and 
continue to attend them until they have completed 
their twelfth year. Parents are obliged to send 
their children, and every precaution is taken to 
see that the law is enforced. 

In each parish a list is kept of all the children 
in it, which is compared with the registry of 
births. It is forbidden to receive into service any 
laborer or shepherd who does not present a cer- 
tificate from the curate of the parish in which 
he went to school, certifying the fact, and stating 
further, that he has received catechetical instruc- 
tion and passed the prescribed examination. 

This is not done by fines or strict compulsion, 
as in Prussia; but the inconveniencies and disad- 
vantages of non-attendance are so serious as to 
leave no choice. 

The parish clergy are forbidden to solemnize 
marriages where the parties cannot produce a cer- 
tificate of education. Whoever adopts an orphan, 
or takes into service a child under the age of thir- 
teen is bound to send it to school, and in particular 
to the Sunday schools. Indigent persons who 
receive assistance from public charities are de- 
prived of it so long as they retain their children 
from school. Those who are too poor to pay the 
almost nominal charge for tuition in these schools 
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are exempt from it, and their children supplied 
with books gratis. ; 

By an Imperial Rescript published in 1839, it 
is forbidden to receive into manufactories children 
under the age of twelve, except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity and then only, when they have 
completed their ninth year. A sufficient number 
of hours of repose and recreation must be given 
them, and they must not be employed on Sundays 
and holidays. The proprietors of factories are 
held responsible to give them religious instruction, 
to have them taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic, or to procure their admission to the Sunday 
schools. 

They are also bound to provide them in food, 
clothing and washing, and in the dormitories, 
which must be divided according to sex, each 
child must have its separate bed.* 

The faithful execution of these provisions is 
enforced by the public authorities. The Austrian 
government has thus affected all that philan- 
thropy has so long and in vain endeavored to 
bring about in France and, more particularly, 
in England, to prevent the moral and~physical 
degradation of children employed in factories. 
By this plan, the bodily and mental welfare of 
these indigent little ones, is fully cared for; while 
on the other hand, neither the manufacturing in- 
terest nor the poor parents are deprived of the 
advantages of their labor. : 

SYSTEM OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 

The leading object of this system is to give the 
people an education calculated for their situation 
in life and founded upon religion, to exercise their 
memory, to develope gradually their intelligence, 
to inculcate principles of morality and respect for 
authority. A system like this, philosophically 
conceived, and whose success depends entirely 
upon its being fully and accurately carried out in 
the spirit of its founders, might yet fail, through 
the difficulty of procuring teachers sufficiently in- 
telligent to appreciate and put into practice its max- 
ims. ‘To avoid this, the teachers are enjoined to 
follow the method of instruction prescribed in a 
Manual of Schools (Methoden Buch) written for 
the express purpose, and to use no other elemen- 
tary works than those especially pointed out.— 
This manual lays down with preciseness what is 
tobe learned and taught in the elementary schools. 
among other counsels given to the tutors for the 
intellectual direction of the children under their 
care, we find the following: “It is not necessary 
to give them other ideas than those fit for their 
rank. Above all, they should be accustomed to 
obey and respect authority, and this respect should 
form the motive of their obedience. Example, in 
this matter, will be the best lesson. The books 
used in the schools, should contain examples like- 
ly to effect their minds, but the teacher must at- 
tend to their development.” “Clergymen, in 
particular, are charged with this, for it is their 
duty to form the morals of the people.” 

The Manual remarks in another place, ““ Mem- 





*Das Fabrikenwesen von M. Wildner 
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ory is the chief faculty of children: it is, then, 
especially requisite to form it properly. It should, 
nevertheless, be remembered that memory alone 
should not absorb all the cultivation, but that it is 
also necessary to be careful of the education of 
the mind and the heart.” 

It has been remarked that Austria, more than 
any other country, appears to be penetrated with 
the importance of the influence exerted upon so- 
ciety by education. Her children are her future 
subjects, and her object is to form them in childhood 
such as she wishes them to remain through life. 
“To blame this spirit,” says M. St. Mare Girardin, 
‘‘is to blame the government, for the one depends 
upon the other.” We find here no practical con- 
tradiction between education and policy, as in 
other states where one direction is given to the 
schools and another to society. To teach each 
one what is absolutely necessary to know in order 
to exercise his calling in the best possible manner, 
but nothing more; to neglect nothing to develope 
the intelligence of the mechanic in the sphere of 
his vocation, to avoid teaching him matters that 
have nothing to do with his profession, and of 
which the inevitable effect would be to give him 
wants that he could never satisfy; such are, in 
all its stages, the principles of popular education 
in Austria. 

DIVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

The Austrian public schools are divided into 
three classes, viz: 

1. The Elementary Schools, (Trivial Schulen.) 

2. Primary Superior Schools, (Haupt Schulen.) 

3. Practical Schools, (Real Schulen.) 

1. Elementary Schools—There is one in the 
neighborhood of each parish church. In places 
remote from this point, if there are one hundred 
children of an age to go to school within a circle 
of two miles, a school must be established. 

The Elementary (Trivial) and Superior (Haupt) 
Schools are not, strictly speaking, different estab- 
lishments, but different degrees of the same estab- 
lishments. There are, in all, four classes in the 
two schools, two of which are in the elementary 
schools. In the first class, which lasts two years, 
children are taught the alphabet, reading printed 
and written characters, the smaller catechism, and 
the first exercises in writing and mental arith- 
metic. In the second class, which lasts one year, 
religious instruction, reading and writing are con- 
tinued, to which are added orthography, arithme- 
tic, and the compositition of easy sentences. The 
catechism is taught by the curate of the parish. 
The Lancasterian method of mutual instruction 
is expressly forbidden. Wherever it is possible, 
there is a separate school apartment for girls, in 
order that the more appropriate instruction for 
each sex may be given from the beginning. In 
the village schools, where the children belonging 
to the different classes attend the same schools, 
there are five hours attendance each day, viz: in 
summer three hours in the morning for the second 
class, and two hours in the afternon for the first ; 
in winter, two hours in the morning for the first, 
and three hours in the afternoon for the second. 
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The school authoritics have it in their power to 
modify these arrangements, so as to conciliate as 
much as possible the obligation of attending 
school with agricultural labor. In all cases, the 
instruction in these schools is given in the lan- 
guage of the country. 
SUPERIOR 

In order to enter the first class of the superior 
schools, a satisfactory examination must be passed 
on the matters taught in the elementary schools. 
If the examination be unsatisfactory, the pupil 
must repeat the course of the second elementary 
class. In the third class (first of the superior 
schools) the pupils receive religious instruction, 
(including the history of the Bible and the Gos- 
pels,) * reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, 
German grammar, exercises in composition, and 
for those children who are to enter the gymnasi- 
um, the elements of Latin. 

Thus far, instruction is obligatory. The stu- 
dies of the third class complete the system of ele- 
mentary instruction. Upon leaving it, some of the 
pupils return to their homes with the obligation of 
attending the Sunday schools until their fifteenth 
year; others enter the lyceum or gymnasia, or go 
to the fourth class of the superior schools. In 
this class, which is divided into two sections, 
occupying a year each, besides the subjects taught 
in the third class, instruction is also given (with 
special reference to the occupation for which the 
child is intended) in the higher branches of arith- 
metic, geometry, mechanics, architecture, natural 
history, geography, (first year of Austria, second 
year of foreign countries) physics, drawings of 
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** Moreover [ found, to my great surprise, that not 
only is the Bible—a German translation of the Vulgate— 
not proscribed, but that it is to be found in every school, 
and sometimes in the very cottages. So mistaken is the 
prejudice which charges the Romish clergy in general 
with waging a war of extermination against the written 
word of God.”—Germany, Bohemia and Hungary visited 
in 1839, hy the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M. A., Chaplain to the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea; 3 vols. London, 1839. 
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flowers, ornaments, plans and machines. In each 
provincial capital there is a model superior school, 
connected with which is a course of pedagogy for 
the instruction of schoolmasters. 

The principle recommendations of the Manual, 
with regard to the studies pursued in the primary 
schools are the following:—'They evince the de- 
cidedly Austrian taste for the practical and useful. 
Instruction in religion is to be conformable to 
and regulated by the catechism. In reading and 
writing, care must be taken that both be done 
with facility and distinctness,—no finish and 
grace is required :—no calligraphy, a plain current 
hand suffices. In teaching grammer, there is no 
necessity for going into philosophical definitions. 
Composition should be taught more by exercises 
than by arid rules. Particular care should be 
taken to teach the styles of letters, receipts, ac- 
counts, &e. 

In the third and fourth classes of the primary 
schools nothing is to be taught that has not some 
connexion with the subjects already learned, 
giving, at the same time, the child’s intelligence 
more liberty and self-development. As the fond- 
ness for usiversal knowledge is nowhere more 
useless than in ordinary life where good sense is 
the most especial requisite, and as a life of labor 
and business is to be that of the far greater num- 
ber of the pupils who attend primary schools, the 
teachers are to guard against instilling this dan- 
gerous mania. ‘They must not apply themselves 
exclusively to’ the development of the memory, 
but endeavor to exercise the intelligence of the 
pupils on the subjects taught, and accustom them 
to discriminate. 

The following statistical table compiled from 
official sources shows the number and character 
of the elementary schools and the number of 
children in attendance upon them during the year 
1839, and, in some points, a comparative view of 
their condition in preceding years. Hungary is 
not included in it. 
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The reader will remark the discrepancy in the 
number of pupils in attendance at school with 
the number of children in the Tyrol. This Is 
evidently an inaccuracy; and, in all probability, 
the proportion for Lower Austria is not so large. 
On the other hand, the returns for several other 
provinces (Galicia and the Coast for instance) are 
certainly too low. The number of sick and in- 
firm children, who are sent to school at an ad- 
vanced age, and the number who receive instruc- 
tion at home, will readily suggest themselves as 
some of the causes of the discrepancy. In addi- 
tion to the proportion for Lombardy, 6,000 children 
receive an education in the boarding schools, (Con- 
victe) poor houses, and orphan asylums, not in- 
cluded in this computation. For Venice more 
than 5,000 children are educated in orphan asy- 
lums and other institutions. The whole number 
of children of age to attend and in attendance in 
Dalmatia and in Transylvania as stated, is for 
1837. In the whole number of teachers for 1859 
are included 9,186; assistant teachers not reported 
in 1837. 

If to the 19,536 Elementary and other Primary 
schools we add the 10,781 auxiliary schools, we 
have a total of 30,317 publie schools, which, 
divided among the population of 23,783,496 (Hun- 
gary not included,) yields a proportion of one 
school for each 780 inhabitants. According to 
an official statistical statement in the Prussian 
Staats-Zeitung of October 29, 1838, there were 
in the Prussian Monarchy in 1857, 22,910 Ele- 
mentary schools, and 307 Mittel Schulen, making 
a total of 23,217 schools which, divided among 
the Prussian population of 14,098,125 gives one 
school in 607 inhabitants. This disproportion 
will not be so great if we take into consideration 
Firstly, that the population of the fourteen Aus- 
trian provinces included in the school estimate is 
much more dense than in Prussia—viz: in Aus- 
tria 3,814 inhabitants and in Prussia 2,816 inhabi- 
tants to the square geographical mile. Secondly, 
That in Prussia five sevenths of the population 
are Germans, whilst in Austria, of the twenty- 
four millions included in the above table, scarcely 
six millions are Germans. This difference merits 
consideration, when we reflect that the attendance 
of the German population, from their habits and 
tastes, is voluntary; while the difficulty of com- 
pelling the Galician peasant, the Morlachs, the 
Mortenegrins, Wallachians, and other half civil- 
ized people of the remote provinces is very great, 
and one scarcely to be appreciated out of Aus- 
tria. 

In the separate provinces, it will be perceived 
that the proportion of schools is greatest in the 
Tyrol. 

Tyrol, (Population German and Italian, propor- 
tion 53 of the former to 30 of the latter,) one 


school in - - = . 503 in’bnts. 
Lombardy, - - - - 70 * 
Military Frontier,  - - 890 
Moravia (Slavonian and German, 15 

eid «5 = @ © +» 9 * 
Bohemia, do. do. do. 1155 Cl **! 
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Galicia, (almost entirely Slavonian) [2190 “ 
Coast, do. do. do. 4050 
Dalmatia, do. do. 7050 

The proportion of children attending school in 
all Austria (Llungary excepted) is one in thirteen 
inhabitants.* 

The 19,536 Elementary Schools are thus di- 
vided according to language. 





German, - - - - - 6,286 
Italian, - - - - - . 5,881 
Slavonian, . . - - - 4,750 

Hungarian, (Transylvania and Military 
Frontier, ) - - - - “ 989 
Wallachian, - - - - - 525 
All others, - . - - - 1,110 
19,536 


AUXILIARY SCHOOLS. 

These schools are, forthe most part, Sunday 
schools. Some of them are also held on holidays 
and in the evening. All children, whether they 
have strictly attended the elementary schools or 
not, are bound to attend these from the age of 
twelve to fifteen. The minimum of time to be 
passed in these schools during this period, is fixed 
at two hours per week. ‘The pupils here review 
and complete the studics they have gone through 
in the elementary schools. Hence their name 
(Wiederholungs-Schulen, Repetition Schools. )— 
They are also taught some branch of practical 
utility with especial reference to their intended 
occupation. All apprentices, without distinction 
of age, are bound to attend these schools during 
the entire term of their apprenticeship. They 
cannot be admitted into the Society of Journey- 
men, unless they produce a certificate of their 
faithful attendance in these schools. Parents and 
cuardians neglecting to send their children, are 
subject toa fine of four florins. The following 
classes of children are exempt from attendance 
upon them. 

1. Those who have a certificate of completion 
of studies in the fourth class. 

2. Those who enter the Gymnasium upon 
leaving the third class. 

3. Those whose parents have the means of 
giving them private instruction. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

Every parish curate is, ex officio, an assistant 
teacher in the Elementary Schools. They are 
especially charged to give the pupils a course of 
religious instruction twice during the week at the 
school and once on Sunday at the church or Sun- 
day school. That the government may not be 
disappointed in its dependence upon the clergy of 
the different persuasions, they are all, without dis- 
tinction, obliged to attend a course of catechetick 
and pedagogy ; and no student in theology can be 
ordained unless he produces a certificate of having 
followed these courses. For each school there is 
an inspector (Orts Aufscher) chosen from among 





*In England and Scotland, 1 in 16; in Holland, 1 in 14; 
in Denmark, lin 15, in Belgium, 1 in 10; in Bavaria, 1 
in 8, 
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the inhabitants of the parish by the authorities of 
the district. He is especially charged with the 
financial arrangements. 

This inspector, together with the curate, form a 
special committee charged with the surveillance 
of the conduct of the tutors, the strict observation 
of the school regulations, &c., &c. In September 
of every year a joint report of the school-master, 
the curate and the local inspector must be sent to 
the district school inspector. 

Examinations take place every six months, and 
once every year, the district inspector accompanied 
by the local authorities and the curate, examine 
the condition of the school and the progress made 
by the pupils. After the examination, the names 
of six pupils who have most distinguished them- 
selves are published; and if the school funds 
permit, prizes are awarded them. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

No one can be qualified as teacher unless he 
has gone through a course of Pedagogy at one of 
the Normal schools, of which, as we have seen, 


there is one at the capital of each province. This 
course is as follows: 
Hours. 
Method of Religious Instruction, 2 
Pedagogy, - - - - - 3 
High Arithmetic, - - - 3 
Writing, - - - - - 3 
Exercises in composition, - - 2 
Geography, - . - - - Jt 
Principles of physical education of chil- 
dren, . - - . - 3 
Lessons on the organ and Singing, - 3 
Per week, - - - 20 


The salary is the same as fixed in 1785, viz: 
from 130 to 150 florins per annum.* Notwith- 
standing the smallness of this salary, the number 
of applications for situations has of late been so 
great in Bohemia and Lower Austria, as to oblige 
the authorities to raise the standard of the qualifi- 
cations required. Every teacher is exempt from 
military conscription ; and is entitled to a pension 
for life when compelled by age or infirmities to 
quit his active duties. 

Those persons who give lessons in private 
houses are likewise bound to procure a certificate 
from the Normal school, and no one is allowed to 
open an educational establishment without previ- 
ously submitting to an examination, and obtain- 
ing the permission of the local authorities. 
ARRANGEMENTS IN THE SCHOOLS WITH REGARD 

TO RELIGION, 

The classification according to religion of the 
entire population of the Austrian Empire is as 
follows: 


Catholic, - - - - 24,720,000 
United Greeks, - - - 3,444,700 
Other Greeks, - ~ - 2,679,250 
Lutherans, - - - - 1,213,380 





*About $75.00. In Baden itis from $70 to $150. In 
Wurtemberg from $75.00 to $150. 
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Calvinists, - - - = 2,080,470 
Jews,, - - - - 623,782 
Unitarians, (Socinians,) - + 45,000 
Armenians, about - - - 15,000 


The regulations for schools in those districts 
where the population is composed of a variety of 
religious denominations, are liberal and easy of 
execution. As the very great majority of the 
people are Catholic, the system, as a whole, is 
based upon the communication of a conformable 
religious instruction. Where, however, non- 
Catholic children are not sufficiently numerous to 
have separate schools, they are obliged by law to 
attend the Catholic schools,—with this exception, 
that they are dispensed with attendance at the 
first or the last hour of the school exercises, 
which is devoted to religious instruction. The 
same regulation applies where Catholic children 
attend non-Catholic schools, as also where Jewish 
children attend other schools. Where non-Cath- 
olics are sufficiently numerous to have separate 
schools, they are obliged to support them them- 
selves, but are exempt from all school taxes for 
the support of other schools. 

PRACTICAL SCHOOLS, (REAL SCHULEN.) 

These schools follow the primary schools. At- 
tendance upon them, as already stated, is not 
obligatory. ‘The only condition of entrance is the 
production of a certificate of having gone through 
the two years’ course of the fourth class of the 
superior schools, or an examination in branches 
taught in the fourth year of that course. The 
instruction given in these schools is general, and 
special. All, without distinction, are required to 
perfect themselves in the usual general branches. 
The special branches are, for those intended for 
the counting room, book keeping, commercial sci- 
ence, and the law of exchange; for administra- 
tive officers and agriculturists, book keeping, 
physics, natural history; for manufacturers, art- 
ists and mechanicians, mathematics, drawing, his- 
tory of arts, chemistry, and some foreign language, 
the most useful to them, French, English, or Ital- 
ian, or all if they wish. The philosophical defi- 
nitions in orthography and grammar, forbidden 
in the elementary schools, are recommended in 
this course. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In passing from one class or school to another, 
an examination is rigorously required. The ob- 
ject of these examinations is to prevent pupils 
from advancing to the study of new matters be- 
fore they thoroughly comprehend the subordinate 
branches which precede and support them. It is 
in this manner alone that true and solid instruc- 
tion can be imparted. At each step every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent the growth of sciolists. 
Where the pupil satisfactorily passes the examin- 
ation in the secular branches, and is found 
deficient in religious instruction, the curate may 
refuse to sign the certificate, without which he can 
gono farther. Nor does this watchfulness stop here. 
Wherever it is remarked in one of the upper 
classes that the pupils from a certain school are 
gererally weaker than those from another, the 
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teachers are bound to report it to their superiors, 
who admonish the teacher or teachers below of 
the deficiency. The teachers preferred for these 
schools are those who have themselves gone 
through them. They are familiar with its rou- 
tine, its object and discipline. None, however, 
are refused who pass the required examination. 
INTERMEDIATE INSTRUCTION. 

From the infant school to the university, in the 
plan of instruction laid down in Austria, the most 
salient idea appears to be the necessity of commu- 
nicating special and practical instruction, as ap- 
plied to some particular calling or profession, 
rather than a general and classical one. The 
view suggesting this is, no doubt, the very natu- 
ral and common-sense one that, as a matter of 
experience, those who have thoroughly acquired 
the special knowledge appropriate to their calling, 
are more useful members of society than the sci- 
olists who have received the varnish of a gene- 
ral but incomplete education, just sufficient to 
stimulate their ambition, and exaggerate their 
belief in their capacity for everything, when, in 
fact, they are fit for—next to nothing. This is 
most marked in the courses and regulations for 
the practical schools. At the head of these es- 
tablishments are the polytechnic schools of Vienna 
and Prague. Their reputation is European. We 
pass to the 

THE GYMNASIA. 

M. Schwartz, a Professor of Theology at the 
University of Heidleberg, published in 1832 an 
excellent work upon schools, in which he treats 
with great ability the question of the relative 
merits of the systems of classes and faculties. M. 
Saint Mare Girardin gives an excellent analysis 
of the Professor’s views in the fourth chapter of 
his book. In the system of classes, the Professor 
teaches the class in every branch. In the system 
of faculties, the pupils pass from one study to an- 
other, hearing a different teacher in each. 
Throughout the greater part of Germany, the 
system of faculties prevails, both in the gymnasia 
and the universities, In Austria it is adopted in 
the universities, but not in the gymnasia. In the 
universities, where the young men have already 
acquired a certain degree of manliness and self- 
control, the inconvenience and evil of leaving 
pupils entirely free—as the faculty system does— 
of any restraint without the lecture room, is com- 
paratively slight. But in the gymnasia, where the 
pupils are still of an age to need close attention to 
their moral growth, the system adopted by Aus- 
tria is probably preferable. 

In the Faculty system, the pupil passes rapidly 
from one teacher to another, looking upon him 
merely as his instructor in that branch. There is 
thus no opportunity for moral influence—no com- 
munication between the pupil and his master— 
no education in the proper sense of the term. 

In the system of Classes, there is unity of in- 
fluence, attention, and application. The younger 
the child is, the better does he learn from one 
whom he is accustomed to look up to, and towards 
whom he has contracted a habit of respectful and 

Vol. 1. No. 6—42. 
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affectionate obedience. ‘ But,” justly observes 
M. St. Mare Girardin, “ reflect fora moment what 
masters you need—men who know and can do 
everything, great and little—and one as well as the 
other ;—teachers of the elements, who are able to 
be professors of Rhetoric and Philosophy, and 
good professors of Rhetoric and philosophy, who 
are willing to go back and become modest teach- 
ers of rudiments. So much science! So much 
talent! And so much humility! Where are you 
to findsuch men?” After anlaysing the two sys- 


‘tems, he expresses the opinion that it weuld not 


be prudent to adopt either exclusively; that, ac- 
cording to the age of the pupil, the one or the oth- 
er may be preferable. 

A similar view appears to have been entertained 
by the framers of the plan of studies for the Aus- 
trian Gymnasia. The course in the Gymnasium 
is Six years, viz: four classes of grammar, and 
two of humanities. In the grammar years, the 
Class system is adopted. In the humanities, the 
Faculty system. 

Pupils are admitted into the Gymnasia between 
the years of ten and fourteen. The examination 
for admission is more strict than for other schools. 
A moderately good one will not suffice. 

By a comparison of the Gymnasiai courses in 
Prussia and Bavaria with those of Austria, it ap- 
pears that the time devoted to the study of Latin 
and Greek is greater in the two former countries. 
In Austria, Latin is studied during six years; 
Greck, four years. In Prussia, Latin, from ten to 
twelve years, and Greek from six toten years. In 
Bavaria, ten years of Latin and seven of Greek. 
These courses are, in all three cases, preparatory 
to the University. If we compute the number of 
hours devoted in the entire course of the grammar 
schools and Gymnasia of these countries to the 
study of Latin and Greek, we find the following 
result : 


Hours. 
Austria, for Latin and the German Clas- 
sics, - - - - - - - 2,460 
ae Greek, - - - - - 328 
Total, recitations only, - - + 2,788 
Prussia, Latin, - - - . - 4,400 
“ Greek, - - - - - 1,320 
Total, - - - - - - 5,7 
Bavaria, Latin, - - - - - - 5,148 
° Greek, and German Classics, - 1,980 
Wiis 5 s we. ee ee 


The number of Gymnasia in Austria in 1838 
was one hundred and thirty-five, attended by 
30,167 pupils, taught by nine hundred and eighty- 
six professors and tutors, and supported by gov- 
ernment at an expense of 513,912 florins. 

The expenditure of the Austrian government for 
the higher Educational Establishments was, in 





1838, - - -* = - + 5,099,196 
Elementary and Primary Schools, - 2,795,791 
Total - - - - - = 7,894,987 
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or nearly four millions of dollars. A large portion 
of this sum does not come from the direct reve- 
nues of the government, but from funds devoted 
to educational purposes under its control. 


UNIVERSITIES. 


The Austrian universities differ but slightly in 
their leading characteristics from the other univer- 
sities of Germany, except in one important fea- 
ture. This is religious instruction. In the other 
German universities, if we except the strictly the- 
ological course, confined, necessarily, to the stu- 
dents of that science, there is no such thing as 
permanent and pervading religious instruction 
given to the student.* We cannot better con- 
vey an idea of the reasons upon which the 
Austrian School Commission has _ prescribed 
it as a special branch, and the manner in which it 
desires it should be communicated in the universi- 
ties than by translating the following passage from 
the rescript, erecting a Professorship of religious 
instruction : ‘ Desirous that the youth who fol- 
low the course of the philosophical faculty be pre- 
served from error and libertinism, at an age when 
the passions most rapidly develope themselves, 
and when their reason, by the very nature of their 
studies, tends to reflection upon the objects sur- 
rounding them, it is ordained that’ a chair of reli- 
gious instruction be created, and that this instruc- 
tion be confided to a special professor nomin- 
ated ad hoc.” 

This instruction should amplify and complete 
the religious instruction given in the gymnasia. 
The professor should not treat of these questions 
that are included in the course of philosophy 
proper, as for instance, the immateriality and im- 
mortality of the soul, free will, the existence and 
attributes of the Divinity, &c., and should com- 
mence the instruction by the doctrines on the 
destiny of man, and upon his natural inclination 
to religious sentiments. 

After having impressed upon the minds of his 
auditors, the object of religion and its salutary 
influence in general, and demonstrated how highly 
indispensable it is to the intellectual ennoblement 
of the human race, he will draw their attention 
to the difference which exists between the knowl- 
edge we acquire in regard to religion by the 
natural channel of reflection, and that which reve- 
jation affords us. He will point out the utility, 
but also the insufficiency of the first, drawing his 
proofs from the history of philosophy, and will 
develope by a succinct, but solid and rational 
course of argument, the truth and divine origin of 
revelation. 

In lecturing on the New Testament, he should 





* + Amongst the whole number of German students 
whom I have known,” says Mr. Howitt, who had not, it 
appears, visited the Austrian Universities, “ it would be 
difficult to select a dozen who were not confirmed deists. 
Let those who doubt the extent to which this philosophi- 
cal pestilence is spread, go and judge for themselves ; but 
jet none send out solitary youths to study in German uni- 
versities who do not wish them to return very clever, 
very learned, and very completely unchristianized.” 
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recapitulate the leading doctrines of Christ, as well 
in matters of faith as of morality, in such a man- 
ner as to present to his pupils in a new light all the 
divinity and sublimity of the precepts of revelation. 
In combating the objections raised against religion, 
he should only touch upon those which may be 
supposed to be the most generally spread among 
the pupils or among the higher classes of society. 
In order to fulfil this duty well, he should care- 
fully observe and make himself familiar with the 
spirit of the age, and of his auditors. 
likewise endeavor to ascertain the causes of in- 
differentism, of scepticism, and incredulity, and to 
preserve his pupils from them, in representing 
forcibly the sad results of unbelief, compared with 
the salutary influence of christianity for the well- 
being and happiness of nations and individuals. 


Of troubled life:—Oh! ’tis a painful joy to think { 
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Of loye unchanging here.—She dwells in Heaven now! 
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He should 


The necessary limits of an article like the 


present must be the author’s excuse for abbrevia- 
tion in the treatment of some important topics and 
silence on others—his object being merely to pre- 
sent such a sketch as will give an idea of the 
spirit and actual condition of the schools of Aus- 
tria. 





MOONLIGHT STANZAS. 





BY WM. B. FAIRCHILD. 





Tue moon is forth, with all her dazzling train 

Of twinkling stars, to gem her vaulted way ; 
And floods of mellow light are poured amain, 

O’er field and wood, like fountains’ silvery spray ; 
A holy stillness lulls the thoughts to rest, 

That worldly strife had stirred within the heart; 
And feelings pure and calm reign in the breast, 
Like angel-ministrants, and blunt each rankling dart 


That grief hath planted there, and holy tear-dropsstart? 


In such bright hours I think of other days— 
The long gone-by, yet unforgotien still ; 
And tread again my child-hood’s happy ways, 
By quiet lake and babbling mountain’s rill : 
And all the joyous bonds of laughing youth— 
I feel them closing round me, link by link ; 
The vows of love, when every look spoke truth— 
And young ambition’s dreams, while yet upon the brink 


Still in such dreams, one cherished face I see— 

One form that flitted o’er my youthful way, 
Ere love had worked its charm—when ‘ fancy free,” 

I roamed thro’ youth’s Elysian bowers, where stray 
The bright and beautiful: The memory now 

Of her sweet, witching voice, cheers me when lone ; 
There sat a peerless beauty on her brow, 

And in her hazel eye love’s glances shone ; 
But broken, sadly broken, was our last fond vow 
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BY MISS E,. A. DUPUY. 





* Elle etait de ce monde ou les p'us belles choses ont le 
pire destin.”—MaLHERBE. 


THE TABLEAU—THE LADY AND THE PAGE, 


THE curtain arose, and a murmur of applause 
greeted the beautiful groupe, from the assembled 
audience. An open window unclosed on the 
valley sleeping in the moonlight, and the over- 
arching heavens glittering with its quiet stars. 
Beside the window leaned the lady, her head half 
turned from the page, who knelt at her feet, and 
clasped her hand between his trembling fingers. 
And how divinely fair was that girl! She repre- 
sented one of a royal race, and well did she look 
the character she had assumed. The turn of the 
stately head—the curve of the proud lip, belong- 
ed to the royalty of beauty, and there was a pretty 
air of condescension in the attitude she assumed 
toward the kneeling boy; while he looked up and 
sent forth his soul in the deep gaze he bent upon 
her face. The first fond dream of the enthusi- 
ast’s heart was realized, and his spirit bowed in 
homage before the embodied ideal of his young 
imagination. 

The curtain fell—the boy raised her hand to 
his lips and passionately kissed it. A faint flush 
came up to the cheek of the girl, and a smile, 
half mockery, flitted across her crimson lip. 

“You forget, young sir, that we are only act- 
ing,” she said; ‘one would suppose from your 
manner that you might be really in earnest.” 

The tone jarred harshly on the excited feelings 
of the youth, and he sprang to his feet, the warm 
blood mantling his fine features with its sunny 
glow. 

“Your pardon, Miss Selwyn, I forgot that we 
were acquaintances of but a day’s standing—yet, 
if you could read the dreamer’s heart, you would 
not wear that smile, which seems to mock my 
enthusiasm. You see before you a boy in years, 
but if the age of man is measured by the wild 
aspirations, the burning hopes cf a heart whose 
reveries are to him as passionate realities, lam not 
a mere youth. Oh, beautiful!” he continued, 
again kneeling before her, ‘“‘my soul bows before 
the incarnation of a lovely spirit in a form fitted 
to enshrine it. I feel that it must be so, for He 
who created you so gloriously beautiful, would 
not piace a cold ora selfish heart in so exquisite a 
casket. My fancy has pictured such forms amid 
the angels of Heaven, and my unskillful hand 
has essayed to portray them, but ever without 
complete success. When we met, my heart at 
once went forth to meet its predestined idol, and 
I felt that my dreams had found their realization 
in thee.” 

The girl who listened to this wild rhapsody 
with a little fear, and more surprise, was one who 
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had been reared amid all the artificial refinements 
of life, and it was probably the first genuine 
burst of feeling which had ever met her ear. 
The daughter of a man of wealth, with a mother 
devoted to fashion, her education had been careful- 
ly intended to model the character of the future 
belle. ‘The parents looked on her unrivalled 
beauty with pride, and the vain mother anticipated 
the renewal of her own triumphs in those of her 
daughter. 

Flattered and spoiled from childhood, it was 
quite wonderful that one natural trait, or one true 
impulse should still have remained in Julia Sel- 
wyn’s vain little heart; but nature often asserts 
her power, where art has done most to crush and 
deface her beauties. Thus it was with this 
young girl. Sincere feeling, even to the world- 
hardened, ever finds an echo in the breast, and 
the mocking smile died from her lips, as she felt 
the deep charm of the young stranger’s singular 
avowal. 

They had that morning met for the first time. 
Arthur Mersin was the son of a distant relative 
of Mr. Selwyn, and had on that day arrived in 
New York, with a letter of intreduction to that 
gentleman, containing a request that he would 
aid the youth in obtaining admittance, as a pupil, 
in the studio of a distinguished painter. 

At the moment of Merwin’s arrival, a party 
was engaged in rehearsing the tableaux that were 
to be presented in the evening, ata magnificent 
entertainment, given to celebrate the debut of 
Miss Selwyn in the fashionable world. ‘The most 
important tableau—the one in which the beauty 
was to appear, was the Lady and the Page, and, 
Oh dire disappointment! the young cousin who 
was to have enacted the part of the page, was 
suddenly seized with an inflammatory sore throat, 
and was prohibited from leaving his room. Mrs. 
Selwyn glanced over the list of her young ac- 
quaintances, and could not find one to appear in 
the tableau with her fair daughter, who would 
not look coarse when placed in contrast with her 
refined loveliness. She wished this tableau to be 
perfect—to be talked of as the most beau- 
tiful one of the season; and when her husband, 
in the midst of her perplexity, ushered in the son 
of his kinsman, one glance at his graceful figure 
and fine features, convinced her that she need 
look no further—the page was found. 

The daughter was sent for, and after an ani- 
mated conversation of half an hour, the lady 
found means to introduce her request so naturally 
and gracefully, that, after a moment’s hesitation, 
with a glance at Julia, and a bright flush of 
the cheek which spoke volumes, Merwin con- 
sented to perform the character of the page. 

How would that worldly mother have shrunk 
from allowing him admittance within the charm- 
ed circle of her daughter’s fascinations, could she 
have divined the effect this casual introduction 
was to have on that daughter’s future life! 

The son of a farmer of moderate means, who 
was encumbered with a large family, it appeared 
to Mrs. Selwin too absurd to guard against Mer. 
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win’s admiration. Julia was born to be admired— 
she had been educated to glitter in the sphere of 
of fashion, and understood her own position too 
well to suffer her feelings to become interested in 
a mere flirtation. Thus reasoned the worldly 
mother. 

The young painter was full of genius and en- 
thusiasm, and Mr. 
his most promising pupils. 
Were soon ornamented with sybils, angels and 
madonnas, in each of which might be recognized 
the face of his young love, and his passionate 
soul poured forth his adoration in “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” The homage of 
a rising genius, gave an eclat to her daughter, 
which gratified the vanity of Mrs. Selwyn, who 
fancied that she had sufficiently warned Julia 
against allowing her heart to become interested 
in the flirtation by saying: 

“This adulation is very pleasant, my love, and 
renders you the envy of many a fair rival, but 
remember, it is only as incense to your vanity that 
it must be regarded. Mr. Merwin is clever, and 
has sufficient talent to make a very agreeable ad- 
dition to our soirees, but it is quite out of the 
question that he should ever aspire to become the 
suitor of our daughter.” 

Julia’s cheek grew a shade paler, and her voice 
was slightly tremulous, as she replied: 

“ He is gifted with extraordinary abilities, moth- 
er; a distinguished path is open before him.” 

“'True—but think of the years of toil that 
must elapse before he gains his reward. 
portion of his life must be devoted to his exacting 
profession, and when the pulse is fevered with 
intense application—the eyes dimmed, and the 
hair blanched with time, he may be what is call- 
ed great ; but the spirit of life, of love, andof hope 
will be exhausted in the struggle. From the dim 
waste of the Past, the voice of Fame will sound 
as a funeral dirge, wailed over the courage and 
enthusiasm which bore him upward and onward 
in his career.” 

‘Disappointment must come to all, mother. In 
the exciting occupation you describe, there is much 
happiness to be found. The days of all earthly 
creatures must fall into the ‘sere and yellow leaf,’ 
but the man of genius can at least look back with 
pleasure upon his toil, and reflect with just pride 
on the reward he has won. Ah, how superior 
are such memories to those hoarded by the mere 
butterflies of fashion! of a petty triumph over a 
few insignificant persons, whose wealth often lifts 
them into ephemeral notoriety !” 

“ Julia—Julia, how you are running on! your 
cheek is flushed, and your eyes sparkle—this 
must not be. I hope this young painter has 
not made what romantic young ladies call ‘an 
impression’ on your heart, for in that case, my 
doors must be closed on him.” 

Julia was calm in an instant. The pupil of the 
fashionable Madame Lecomte had been assiduous- 
ly taught the art of controlling the outward show 
of emotion, and young as she was, she did not 
shame the lessons of her instructress. 
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“* My dear mother, how can you have such a 
fancy ? Merwin does not make love to me, with- 
out | construe his verses into declarations. Do 
you fear that I shall be so unmaidenly as to give 
my heart unsought? Ele knows that a union be- 
tween us is impossible; but that does not prevent 
this poor fading beauty from loving his inspira- 
tion. A few fleeting years will pass, and some 
younger and fairer face will claim his homage, 
while | shall pass down the streain of time, for- 
gotten, perchance, or only remembered as the ci 
divant belle. When his fame is at its zenith, I 
shall only be remembered as the friend of his 
sarly years.” 

‘Tam glad you have so much common sense, 
my love. Whena woman can speak calmly of 
being forgotten by an admirer, it is a sure sign 
that the feelings are not deeply interested in hin, 
You were never intended to become the wite of a 
poor man, and there is a gentleman in view for 
you, so suitable in age, fortune—in short, every 
requisite, that your father and I have set our 
hearts on secing you his wife. Nay—do not ask 
me who it is—l will not name him, lest the know- 
ledge of our wishes should make you shy toward 
him. I shall leave him to make his own way, and 
his superiority to this young artist is so marked, 
that | have no fears for his success. Good bye, 
love; I am going out to see Madame La Mode’s 
new milinery opened, and will bring you a Par- 
isian hat of the latest style.” 

Julia buried her face in her hands and remain- 
elin deep and painful thought. She had intu- 
itively known all that her mother had just uttered, 
yet she would not reflect on it. A year had 
passed since the first impassioned declaration of 
Merwin-—his lips had uttered no word of love in 
that time, but his manner toward her had express- 
ed all that the most exacting mistress could have 
asked. Julia fancied that she received his hom- 
age merely as the incense due to her charms—that 
her own heart was still unscathed. Yet why did 
she listen for his step, and turn listlessly from her 
occupations until shared by him? Why did the 
faint crimson start to her cheek as he sat beside 
her, and spoke in those low earnest tones, so dif- 
ferent from the light persifage of the set in which 
she habitually lived? Enthusiasm ever finds, in 
the hearts of the young, an answering chord, 
which vibrates to the touch of him who possesses 
it, and before she was aware of her danger, Julia 
Selwyn was devotedly attached to Merwin. 

Nature and education were at war within her 
soul. Theconsent of her parents would never 
be given, she well knew, to her union with him, 
and too much of worldliness still clung to her, to 
suffer her to be willing to descend from her high 
estate, to link her fortunes with those of her poor, 
though gifted lover. Yet her heart shrank from 
the sacrilege of giving herself to another. She 
reflected that she might for years remain the idol 
of the hour, until her beauty was on the wane, 
and, perhaps, in that time, her lover might achieve 
a degree of celebrity that must lead to fortune. If 
not, it would then be time enough to fulfil the de- 
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in bestowing her hand on 
some wealthy suitor, ‘Thus reasoned the heart of 
seventeen, and the hopeful trust of that age, 
brought back smiles to her lips and brightness 
to her spirits. 


sire of her parents, 


THE RIVAL--THE VOW—THE DEPARTURE. 


The suitor destined for Julia Selwyn by her 
parents made his appearance, and in spite of her 
mother’s determination not to reveal his name, 
Julia at once detected their anxiety that Mr. Her- 
bert should succeed in winning her. He was 
young and rather good looking, with quiet gen- 
tlemanly manners, but when compared with Mer- 
win, he appeared very common-place. Herbert 
was already in possession of a handsome estate, 
with a large interest in the mercantile firm of 
which her father was the head. He was just 
the sort of person Julia felt safe in trifling with ; 
he had no romance, was of an indolent disposi- 
tion, and for years would be content to creep to- 
ward an object he had once proposed to himself 
‘to attain. He was not jealous, and with perfect 
calmness can the girl he contemplated as his fu- 
ture wife, flirt with the gayest and handsomest 
cavaliers of the city. He appeared to possess 
some assurance in his own mind that she must 
eventually yield to the fate which decreed her to 
become Mrs. Herbert, and until that time arrived, 
she might enjoy her liberty as pleased her best. 

In the mean time, Merwin pursued his career 
with remarkable success. ‘The enthusiasm of his 
soul was thrown into all he attempted, and urged 
on by the overpowering passion of his heart, it 
was no wonder that he accomplished well what- 
ever he undertook. Amateurs declared his genius 
to be of the highest order, and brother artists ac- 
knowledged his success, considering his years 
and opportunities for cultivation, to be unprece- 
dented. His future greatness was confidently 
predicted, and a few of the patrons of the fine 
arts met together and consulted on the means 
of sending him to Europe, that he might perfect 
his style by the study of the old masters. A 
liberal fund was subscribed for that purpose, 
and offered with such delicacy, that Merwin felt 
no hesitation in accepting it as a loan to be repaid 


when his exertions had won the means of so 
doing. 
His preparations were soon completed, and a 


farewell visit to his native home made. Then 
came the first bitter trial of his life—his parting 
from Julia Selwyn. The inexperienced youth, 
fresh from the country, had uttered the first 
promptings of his heart to the lady of his love; 
but a few weeks sufficed to show one of his keen 
perception, and nice tact, the wide gulf that sepa- 
rated the daughter of a reputed millionaire, from 
the humble child of genius. In words, his pas- 
sion had never since been expressed, yet Julia 
felt, that to the Jast throb of that impetuous heart, 
she would be to it the dearest of all earthly ob- 
jects. 


Merwin could not leave herthus. He must hear 
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his fate from her own lips. The years of toil that 
lay before him would, for her sake, be sweet— 
and his heart trembled as he contemplated the 
future, if no such bright hope arose over its dis- 
tant horizon: deprived of all motive for exertion, 
he must sink at once into insignificance. The 
pride of genius, the consciousness of powers 
which raised him above the mass, was bowed 
before the consuming passion that formed the 
inspiration of his day dreams, and the theme of 
his sleeping visions. With feelings alternately 
elevated, or depressed, as hope or fear predomi- 
nated, he repaired to the mansion of Mr. Selwyn. 
He found Julia alone, apparently awaiting the 
arrival of her cavalier to attend her to an evening 
party, for her dress was in the most approved style 
of fashionable clegance. As he entered she arose 
from a table, and threw aside a book in which she 
had been reading. 

“She must have -heard,” thought Merwin, 
“that lam about to leave my native land, perhaps 
for years, and yet she could array herself for a 
party.” 

The thought drove the color from his cheek, and 
Julia noted the emotion with pleasure. She 
frankly extended her hand, and said— 

“[ Knew you would come, and though ready 
to attend Mrs. Lacy’s party, I availed myself of a 
slight headache as an excuse to stay at home, and 
see you. ‘I did not know—I did not hear that you 
had finally decided to go to Italy, until the car- 
riage was at the door.” 

Merwin pressed the hand she extended toward 
him, to his heart and lips, in uncontrollable emo- 
tion. 

“Oh beloved Julia, in this hour I must pour 
fourth the passion that masters my whole being. 
As you shall answer me this night, will my fate 
for good or evil be decided. How I dare venture 
to ask you, the beautiful, the flattered child of 
prosperity, to wait for years, until a poor artist 
has achieved independence, I know not—but the 
hope is in my heart Julia, that you will not deem 
me presumptuous. Oh beloved, the future with 
its bright promise of fame, is cheerless, without 
my reward is to be the attainment of the idol of 
my youth. Speak—let me know my doom. I go 
forth sanguine in hope, and certain of success 
speedily won,—or I carry with me a heart so 
crushed—so blighted by the disappointment of its 
dearest wishes, that the energy to accomplish any- 
thing worthy of myself, will never revive.” 

Tears were in Julia’s eyes as she listened to 
this passionate appeal. All her worldliness—all 
her hesitation vanished at the sound of his words, 
she was only the loving and beloved woman, 
ready to share his lot whether gloomy or bright. 

“The hope is yours,” she whispered. “Is it 
not a brighter destiny to be the Artist’s Love than 
the bride of him whose fortune is his only dis- 
tinction? The day will come Arthur, when you 
can claim me with the consent of my parents.— 
When that time arrives, be assured you will find 
me free from other ties, and with a heart glorying 
in the reputation won by your exertions.” 
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* With such a reward in view, what toil will be 
too great,"what probation too tedious to be borne ? 
Beloved Julia, you have given me a motive that 
will enable me to triumph over every misfortune. 
But in the years that must elapse before | can ra- 
tionally hope to claim my bride, how will you 
evade the persevering pursuit of this Herbert ?” 

“ Never fear him. He is like a tortoise in pur- 
suit of a bird on the wing. I can suffer him to 
fellow in my train for years, and still be no nearer 
marrying himthan now. Besides the inexplicable 
anxicty of my parents to see me united to him, 
will prevent them from giving encouragement to 
the addresses of any other person, so it will prove 
rather an advantage to have so dilatory a wooer.’ 

“The influence of your parents will be entire ly 
in his favor. You will be firm my beloved? You 
will not yield to their wishes. Remember, that if 
you do, you will be answerable for one human 
destiny. Your confession this night has blended 
your fate irrevocably with mine—you cannot draw 
back, without rending the tie that binds me to rea- 
son, perhaps, to life.” 

“T shall have no wish to draw back Arthur.— 
Though vain and worldly,there is enough of 
nature still left in my heart, to appreciate, and 
return your affection. When the last hope of life 
has departed, [ may yield, and become another’s, 
but while your love remains as my beacon light 
to happiness, I will continue true to my plighted 
troth.” 

Much further conversation ensued, and just as 
they parted Merwin repeated her own words— 

“Remember love—till ‘the last hope of life 
has departed, you are mine, and mine alone.’” 

Julia repeated them with solemnity—uncon- 
scious in how different a sense from that under- 
stood by her lover, they would be acted on. 


THE SACRIFICE TO M. AMMON., 


Two years rolled away. The most favorable 
accounts were heard from Merwin, who had 
passed the greater portion of that time in Italy. 
The lovers continued to keep up a correspond- 
ence, though the letters were few and far between, 
as the greatest caution was observed to prevent 
Mr. Selwyn or his wife from suspecting the ro- 
mantic attachment of their daughter. Julia well 
knew that such a discovery would be followed by 
acommand to trifle no longer with Mr. Herbert. 
Already they had manifested impatience and dis- 
pleasure at her repeated refusals of that gentle- 
man. Herbert still continued the most placid and 
most devoted of lovers, never elated at the smiles 
of his mistress, nor depressed by her frowns, he 
pursued the ‘even tenor of his way,’ seemingly 
assured of final success, where a more mercurial 
per-son would have despaired. 

At length the%crisis in the destiny of the belle 
approached. One morning her father entered 
her room, and requested a few moments uninter- 
rupted conversation with her. Julia dismissed 
her young sister from the apartment, and pre- 
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pared herself to listen to 2 remonstrance in favor 
of Mr. Herbert’s pretensions. 

“ My daughter,” began Mr. Selwyn, “ the time 
has arrived when I can no longer postpone the 
explanation of our position in regard to Mr. 
Herbert. You have trifled with him so long that 
I despair of ever seeing you voluntarily become 
his bride.” 

“And is there any absolute necessity that I 
shall unite myself to a man I neither love, nor 
highly respect, father ?” 

“So much the worse poor child,” and there 

yas a touch of compassionate feeling in his tone 
which made poor Julia herself tremble. ‘ Love 
is a mere chimera at any rate—a sort of ignus 
fatuus, which misleads the young and romantic. 
As to respect, 1 do not know any one more en- 
titled to it than Herbert, but that is not now the 
question—you must decide on marrying him at 
once, or I am a ruined man.” 

“Tfow can your ruin be accomplished by my 
refusal to accept of Mr. Herbert ?” faltered Ji lia. 

“Tt is astory I would not care to tell you my 
dear, if it could possibly be avoided; but as I can 
sce no way of influencing you by other means, 
you must even hear it. Sit down, and do not 
look so alarmed: you are pale as death, and trem- 
bling like a frightened deer.” 

Julia sank on a chair, and prepared to listen 
with as much calmness as she could command. 

“The father of Herbert and myself com- 
menced life together,” began Mr. Selwyn, “and 
for many years our united exertions were emi- 
nently successful. When a competent fortune 
had been acquired, he decided to retire from ac- 
tive co-partnership in the firm, and as he had but 
one child to provide for, I made no objection. 
My family was larger, and I thought it incumbent 
on me to continue my exertions. The half of 
Herbert’s gains were withdrawn from the firm 
and invested im real estate, secured to his son: 
the other moiety continued in my hands. At his 
death, four years since, he bequeathed his claims 
on me to his son, with a bequest to you of one 
half the funds in my possession, on condition that 
you would become the wife of that son. If not, 
the whole amount is to be paid over to William 
Herbert the day he attains his twenty-sixth year. 
If you do not accept him at once, I shall be called 
on in two more weeks to repay a sum which will 
absorb my whole fortune. As my son-in-law, he 
pledges himself to allow me to retain the use of 
this money, until I can advantageously settle my 
affairs, and altogether waives his claims to the 
amount bequeathed to you. Just now it will be 
ruinous to me to attempt a settlement, so you must 
make the best of it, and give your hand to an 
honest man, who will render you quite as happy 
a3 the most of your sex.” 

“ And is this the only alternative ?” asked the 
pale girl, with a slight shiver. ‘“ Will not Mr. 
Herbert give you a longer time without demand- 
ing so great a sacrifice on my part ?” 

“ The truth is Julia, you have flirted with Her- 
bert long enough, and he thinks you have not 
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treated him quite well. If I make such an appeal 
to him now, his cold temper will be aroused, and 
he will be off altogether, which would be a mis- 
fortune not easily remedied; for { can tell you | 
see no chance of ever being able to repay this 
money; and only as your husband can I prevent 
him from taking such steps as will ruin me at 
once. It is the choice between poverty to all you 
love, and a clever and wealthy husband. You 
are too sensible to be romantic, and you can have 
no predilection in favor of any other person to 
plead.” 

At the last words, arose the appaling recollec- 
tion of her clandestine attachment, and in an 
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agony of fecling she cast herself at the feet of | 


her father— 

‘Pardon me, my father, and pity me! I have 
loved—I do love with a depth and truth that death 
alone can destroy. Ask me not to wed this man, 
for I am plighted in heart and soul to another.” 

“To whom?’ was the stern question, “I 
know of no one, save Herbert, who receives the 
encouragement of a lover.” 

“ One far away—sceking distinction in a foreign 
land. Oh! blight not the promise of his young 
years, by compelling me to falsehood and deser- 
tion.” 

* What! that beggarly painter, Merwin! And 
is it for him you have slighted the highest in sta- 
tion, the brightest in intellect? For two years 
you have carried on this deception unsuspected. 
I have but one atonement to demand. Accept 
Herbert, and your undutiful conduct shall be 
forgotten—refuse, and you are no longer a child 
of mine.” 

Vain were the pleadings of the unhappy girl 
—vain her appeals to his better feelings. Glad to 
find a pretext for treating her with the harshness 
that must drive her into his measures, Mr. Sel- 
wyn availed himself to the utmost, of the one 
which offered itself. She was literally left no 
choice between a marriage she detested, or expul- 
sion from the paternal roof. 

It is doubtful whether the parents would have 
carried their resentment so far, if she had finally 
refused compliance with their wishes; but there 
was so much at stake, that both father and moth- 
er scrupled not to use every endeavor to urge her 
into the proposed union. 

The constitution of Julia had never been robust, 
and the conflict in her mind between her love for 
Merwin, and the obedience due to her parents, 
brought on a severe attack of illness, from which 
she was with difficulty saved from falling a victim. 
She recovered her strength very slowly, and there 
was a brightness in the large-pupilled eyes, and a 
clear spot of rose upon her cheek, which seemed 
to speak of early decay and death. She went 
about once more, and listened with apparent ac- 
quiescence to the wishes of her parents in refer- 
ence to her marriage. 

Herbert was roused into something like inter- 
est, and his attentions were unremitting. Julia 
received them passively. She felt herself a vic- 
tim of a fate she had no power to avert, and yieid- 
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ed to the will of those around her. Yet she could 
not write to Merwin. She could not tell him who 
so fondly trusted her, that she was about to wed 
another. No words could convey to him the 
wearing persecutions of which she had been the 
victim, even could a daughter bring herself to 
write such things of her parents. Her energies 
were destroyed, and she felt herself borne 
forward on the current of eVents, without the 
power toavert the doom they had awarded her. 

As the autumn advanced, aslight cough alarm- 
ed her mother, and again the physician was sum- 
moned. Julia earnestly desired to see him alone. 
He found her in her boudoir with a small parcel 
of letters on the table beside her. 

“Doctor,” she said, with a faint smile, “ you are 
called on to restore health to the hopeless—you 
know that to be impossible. I wish you to tell 
me, honestly and truly, how long you think I can 
live ?” 

“Pooh! Miss Julia, you are too young to talk 
of dying. Many long and happy years, are, I 
trust, before you,” said the doctor, evasively. 

“You would flatter me with a hope that is not 
dear tome. Long life I desire not. I ask you, 
asa man of honor, as a christian, if you think it 
possible for me to recover? ‘To die, is now my 
only wish.” 

“Sothe young always think when disappoint- 
mentsmeet them. Your pulse is quick, and you 
are feverish, but I think these symptoms will pass 
away. A winter in a warmclimate I shall recom- 
mend to your father, as the best restorative for 
you, and I hope before long, to see you among us 
again, quite restored to health.” 

“ A warm climate—what country will you rec- 
ommend?” she asked, abruptly. 

“The south of France, or Italy.” 

“Ttaly—oh, let it be Italy! I can die contented 
there—but I will not consent to go, I dare not, un- 
less you will assure me that the last hope of life 
is past.” 

The physician looked at her as if doubting her 
sanity. 

‘You are young to lie down in the grave with 
resignation. ‘There is some mystery here, my 
young friend, which is wearing your life gradual- 
ly away. Can you not confide in me? I may be 
able to serve you.” 

“Only by telling me the truth, and in writing a 
few lines for me to one who is far away, not 
dreaming of the blow that is about to fall on him. 
Poor Arthur! my grief is now more for him than 
for myself. You are a friend of Mr. Merwin’s, 
Doctor: write to him, and inform him of my ar- 
proaching union with Mr. Herbert. Tell him 
that my last promise is inviolate. I was his, so 
long as a hope of life remained. There is no es- 
cape from this loveless marriage, but the sacrifice 
of life itself will test the truth of my affection for 
him, Now will you order me to Italy, that I may 
die amid the bland airs, and the lovely scenes that 
surround him. The consciousness that I am in 
the same land, will gild the last remnant of my 
waning life.” 
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Dr. L was deeply touched. He saw that 
in her countenance which spoke to his heart of her 
rapidly approaching fate, and his voice faltered as 
he replied— 

“You shall go to Italy, and [ will fulfil your re- 
quest. Merwir shall be apprized of all you de- 
sire, in the gentlest manner. Would that I could 
serve or save you, but the wound lies too deep for 
human skill to reach.” 

She smiled faintly — 

“It is a consolation to know that by the sacri- 
fice of the frail remnant of my existince, 1 can 
secure to my young sister—to my parents—the 
enjoyment of a competence, at least. Mr. Her- 
bert has promised me that the bequest made to 
me by his father, if I became his wife, shall be se- 
cured to Ellen, encumbered with an annuity to 
my parents. I fear that my father’s affairs are in- 
extricably involved, and this will be their only de- 
pendence; but, Doctor, I have made one proviso 
to screen my sweet Ellen from the misery that has 
been my portion of late. She is to enjoy the abso- 
lute right to choose her partner for life herself.” 

“ These,” she continued, taking the parcel from 
the table, “are jis letters. They are few, but 
very, very precious. Take them, Doctor, and de- 
stroy them for me. I cannot do it, and I would 
not have them returned to him. It would be too 
bitter to have the memorials of wasted affection 
thrown back upon the heart from which they ema- 
nated.” 


—_ 


THE VICTIM AT THE ALTAR. 


A few more weeks rolled by, and the sacrifice 
was completed : the victim had been offered up at 
the shrine of selfishness and false pride. 

The arrangements of Mr. Herbert were so lib- 
eral, as to free Mr. Selwyn from all apprehensions 
for the future. He was not avaricious, and in his 
anxicty to please the fading bride his money had 
literally purchased, he was willing to lavish his 
fortune with a prodigal hand, on those who were 
dear to her. He loved Julia as much as his calm 
nature was capable of loving anything, and confi- 
dently looked forward to her recovery from what 
he called her slight cold, in the sunny clime to 
which they were bound. Her parents had never 
allowed him for a moment to suspect that on her 
side, there was the least repugnance to the propo- 
sed union; and she had coquetted with him so 
long, that she shrank from laying before his cold 
gaze, the history of her secret affection for his ri- 
val. 

They embarked for Europe; and as the shores 
of her native land faded in the dim distance, Julia 
bade them a last sad farewell. So far from reno- 
vating her exhausted frame, the sea voyage had a 
contrary effect; and when the vessel at length en- 
tered the bay of Naples, the young bride was 
brought on deck, to breathe her last sigh in sight 
of the land which contained the unconscious Mer- 
win. 

The letter of the kind physician had not reach- 
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ed its destination, and Merwin was still pursuing 
his brilliant career, with the fond hope of soon 
being in a situation to claim his betrothed bride. 





THE LAST PAINTING. 


A solemn procession passed a group of young 
artists collected together at the corner of one of 
the prinepal squares of Naples. 'The corpse of a 
young female was borne past them on a flower- 
strewn bier, to one of the principal Hotels. A 
close carriage followed, contaning a single moun- 
er. An enquiry was made as to who the de- 
ceased was. 

“A young American lady,” was the reply. 

An undefinable’ feeling of sympathy with his 
bereaved countryman, induced Merwin to sepa- 
rate from the group, and join the procession. As 
it entered the Hotel, he was about to follow and 
offer his services to the mourner, when he met a 
servant of the establishment, to whom he was well 
known. ‘The man stopped and addressed him : 

“The American Signor who has just arrived, 
wishes for an Artist to take the likeness of his 
wife, before she is buried. As you are his fellow- 
countryman, | was about to ask for you, Signor, 
for your portraits are justly renowned, and this 
lady is, even now, very beautiful. The gentle- 
man is so deeply afflicted that he cannot see you 
himself.” 

“What is his name, Guiseppe ?” 

“ Signor Hilbut, or Hobart, | cannot tell which.” 

The sound of the name, as pronounced by the 
Italian, was so little like the real one, that his old 
rival neyer once occurred to Merwin; and with- 
out further hesitation he despatched a servant to 
his studio, to bring the materials he would need 
in taking the desired portrait. . 

He was ushered into the apartment of Death, 
and a cold shudder pervaded his frame as he 
looked on the bier, with the sharp outline of a 
human form clearly defined beneath the white 
coverlid which lay over it. The withering flow- 
ers that were strewn upon it, seemed to mock the 
stern conqueror who had laid his hand on the 
form of the dead. He removed them, though he 
withheld his hand from raising the veil which 
shrouded her features from his view, until the 
servant had fulfilled his commission and departed. 

It was a brilliant day, and the bright sun stream- 
ed into the room. With the eye of his profession 
for effect, Merwin lowered the crimson curtains 
before the windows, that their reflection might 
throw the rosy hue of life over the pallid features 
he was to paint. He paused as he stood beside 
the bier, with his hand upon the linen which en- 
shrouded her features. Some deep emotion seem- 
ed struggling in his heart, and he withdrew his 
grasp. Ashamed of his hesitation, with a sudden 
effort he threw back the covering, and with a cry 
sank upon the floor. 

An hour passed, and with glazed eyes and 
horror-stricken visage, the painter cowered beside 
the bier, with his immovable gaze fixed on the still 
face before him. 
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“Fis wife,” he muttered at intervals—“ yes, his | 


wife; false—false to me—I that loved her so mad- 
ly—trusted her so blindly—and after all she died 
his wife.” 

At length he arose, and seizing his brush com- 
menced painting with a rapidity and success that 
surprised himself. The picture speedily grew 
under his hands into life and beauty, but it did not 
represent the dull room with its lifeless inmate. 
The starry Heaven and the green vale were 
faithfully delineated—a young girl in the pride of 
successful beauty, leaned against the frame of an 
open window, and he faithfully portrayed the 
loveliness of his heart’s ideal. Before her knelt 
a youth, wearing the features of the artist himself, 
but so changed—so full of the anguish of a brok- 
en spirit, that one glance revealed the history of 
his slighted love, and maddened heart. 

Merwin went forth from that apartment with 
faltering steps, and the cold dew of agony upon 
his brow. How he reached his home, he knew 
not. He found a letter on the table—it was the 
long delayed communication from Dr. L He 
retained self-command sufficient to read and un- 
derstand its contents. It was the last effort of his 
overwraught mind. His words to his lost love 
had been prophetic—the tie that bound him to 
reason was rent asunder—the bright promise of 
his opening years buried in the grave of his 
young idol. 

Some kind friend restored him to his native land, 
and he now wanders about the home of his father, 
a melancholy and harmless wreck. 

Augusta, Ky. 











REBECCA TO BOIS-GUILBERT.* 


BY L. J. CIST. 


Advance—at thy peri!, proud Templar !—advance! 
Though keen be thy sword and unerring thy lance, 
Thanks to him who hath reared this lone turret so high, 
I fear thee not now—TI but hate and defy ! 


“Submit to my fate !”—and just Heaven! to what fate! 
“ Thy religion embrace !”"—be the Templar’s vile mate! 
Craven Knight! Priest forsworn !—Lo thy power I defy, 
Since my God one escape yet hath left me—to die ! 


Remain where thou art !—or advance, if thou wilt !— 
Yet move but one step in thy purpose of guilt, 

And the form of the Jewess thus fragile and weak 
Embrace with the stones of yon Court first will seck ! 


Remain where thou art, then, proud Templar! for know 
That, sooner than trust with her honor the foe, 

The Jewess will cast off this weight of life’s load— 
Give her form to yon depths, and her soul to her God ! 





*Ivanhoe--Vol. 11. Chapter Ist. 
Vol. 1. No. 6—43. 


SKETCHES OF THE FLORIDA WAR. 
NUMBER V. 


Opposite Key Biscayno, or, as the island is 
generally termed, Cape Florida, lies a section of 
land known to F'loridans as ‘‘Sam Jones’ Hunt- 
ing Grounds.” it is a pine-barren ridge, extend- 
ing in length forty or sixty miles, varying in 
width from twelve to twenty-five miles, filled with 
large, dry prairies, and pretty well stocked with 
deer and rattle-snakes. 

During the rainy season, when the ‘sinks’ in 
the plains are filled with water, nothing is more 
pleasant than to travel through this region; but, 
when on the contrary, a long summer’s sun has 
drank the contents of the rain-filled reservoirs, 
when the prairie flowers have died for want of 
nature’s blood, and all the the vegetation has be- 
come shriveled up, a journey through this tract is 
as full of disagreeabilities as a blue-deviled drunk- 
ard’s dreams. 

During the early part of the war, when the 
Seminoles were as thick as June-bugs in a cu- 
cumber patch, Lieut. E. T. Shubrick, then com- 
manding the U. 8. Schooner Otsego, to which 
vessel the writer of this yarn was attached, con- 
ceived that we might, with propriety, make a 
predatory land-cruise through the ‘hunting 
grounds.” With Ned Shubrick the conception 
of an idea was ever the signal for its execution, 
for such was his impulsive go-ahead-ativeness that 
nothing could deter him from trying anything in 
the line of his duty. Therefore, as soon as the 


' idea struck our young captain, that Indians might 


be found in this section, he manned our boats with 
about thirty selected men—fellows on whom he 
knew he could depend, and in a few hours we 
landed at the deserted plantation of Mr. Duboise, 
whence we proposed to take up our line of march 
into the infested territory. It was a beautiful 
morning when we Janded on the beach, nature 
seeming to smile on her own richness, as she 


| shewed the young day her robe of perennial green, 
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| dotted and flower-spangled, as she ever wears it 


in that peerless clime. ‘The sun had just come 
up from the blue horizon in the far Gulf Stream,* 
casting his water-softened rays upon the orange 
and lemon blossoms which crowned the gentle 
slope, where, till the Seminole brand lit destruc- 
tion’s blaze, lived in a neat little cot, one of the 
happiest familes in Florida, that of Captam John 
Duboise. This gentleman had found a prosperous, 
comfortable home at this spot, and was raising a 
fine “showing” of bold sons and bright daughters, 
when the Indian’s yell in 1835 warned him to 
“flee from the wrath to come,” which he did 
barely in time to save life, for, on turning to look 
back at his domicil, ‘the smoke and the burning 
thereof” brought anger-fire to his heart, and sor- 
row-dew to his eyes. His buildings burnt, the 





* The current of the Gulf Stream sweeps within a 
mile of Key Biscayno light-house, as it rounds the point 
of Florida, 
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fruits of his years of labor destroyed and his fam- 
ily scattered about, caused the poor old man to 
remove to Texas, where, with a part of his family, 
he still resides. 

Resting upon the grassy plat, beside the black- 
ened chimney stack, we ate our morning meal, 
and then, filling our haversacks from our boats, 
we started on our cruise. It will be well for me 
to remark that we knew nothing of the state of 
the country through which we intended to pass, 
nor had we any guide. We started in a course 
which we supposed would eventually bring us to 
the head waters of the river Miami. A few miles 
after leaving the bay, we came into an immense 
dry savanna, where, in a few minutes, we 
struck upon a large trail, with fresh moccasin and 
poney tracks ifi it. This track we followed rapid- 
ly, till after the sun had reached its meridian, 
when its course seemed to tend towards a heavy 
pine barren on our right, from which in various 
directions ‘camp smokes’ arose. We had traveled 
rapidly, and as yet had not found adrop of water, 
which, on account of the heat, caused great suf- 
fering among the men. As we drew towards the 
edge of the pine-barren, we caught sight of seve- 
ral of the enemy, gliding about from tree to tree, 
apparently watching our movements or counting 
our numbers. As we approached, they invaria- 
bly retired ; seeming more disposed to annoy us by 
their presence than to give us battle. Our men 
by sun-set were very much fatigued from rapid 
marching, to which they were not used, and began 
to suffer intolerably from thirst—therefore, when 
at this hour we discovered a small hammock ahead, 
where we expected to find water, we almost forgot 
the dangers by which our little band was sur- 
rounded, in the joyful prospect of a pleasant 
camping place for the night. 

In this, however, we were sadly disappoined, 
for we found no water, and the thirst of the men 
was so intense that they cared not for food. It is 
a singular fact that persons suffering from thirst 
never feel hunger, and will even die from the 
former without complaining or even thinking of 
the latter. 

Posting a few sentinels around the outskirts of 
the little hammock, we threw ourselves upon the 
earth and endeavored to forget our sufferings in 
the arms of that care-killer, Sleep; but all seemed 
glad when the morning’s sun came up giving us 
light to pursue our march. 

During the night we had been serenaded by 
the howling of wolves, the screeching of owls, 
and an occasional war-yell from some of the red 
spies who were still cruising around at a safe dis- 
tance watching our motions. 

This day opened as did the one previous, 
proving sultry, intolerably so, and as we contin- 
ued our march the sufferings of our party in- 
creased. The poor fellows began to lighten them- 
selves by casting off their heaviest clothing and 
throwing away their provisions, and some, if 
they had dared transgress orders would, careless 
of the enemy which surrounded us, have thrown 
their arms away. 
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The Indian scouts around us seemed to be 
aware of our situation, and growing bolder, would 
often come almost within gun-shot of us, never, 
however, permitting us to get a crack at them, 
We had been aiming to reach the head waters of 
the Miami, which we did not suppose to be more 
than twenty or thirty miles from our place of 
starting, yet we had already traveled forty or fifty 
iniles without crossing any signs of water, there- 
fore we felt that we had lost our course, and could 
not tell where we were. We had been so un- 
sailor-like as to come off without a compass, and 
though we had the sun by day and the stars by 
night, neither would give us the direct and un- 
walkoffable course which the magnet would have 
pointed. To add to our troubles, Passed Mid- 
shipman H. H. Lewis, worn down by fatigue and 
already in ill-health, gave way and sunk down 
powerless. We could not leave him, our band 
was too small to separate enough for a guard, 
while the rest went on in search of water, and 
without that we could not remain with the sick 
man,—therefore our only course was to form a litter 
of our muskets and carry him. He weighed 185 
pounds, which made the carrying of him no light 
task, and our speed of course decreased into less 
than a snail’s gallop. 

Night was again coming on, yet no signs of 
wat.r. We had repeatedly stopped and with our 
swords and hands dug three or four feet down 
into the prairie without coming to moisture. 

Just before sun-set, in the dim, smoky distance 
of the prairie we discovered a single tree, which 
lay in the course we were pursuing, but I paid no 
particular attention to it till we were within a few 
hundred yards of it, when I discovered it to be a 
willow, a tree which will not grow without water 
at its root. Ihave fancied the joy of acondemned 
criminal whose reprieve reached him when the 
noose was around his neck, I have pictured the 
pleasure of the death-grasped subject of misery, 
the lone friendless pauper who woke suddenly 
from poverty to wealth, and I have known the 
gladness of the wrecked, starving, broken-spar- 
borne sailor, when his faint eye caught a glance 
of a distant sail in his track; but all these joys 
seemed summed up in one when my eye recog- 
nized the water-tree. Our men bounded forward 
to its friendly shade and commenced tearing up 
the green-sward in search of the precious liquid. 
They found it but a few inches below the surface, 
and thick with the dug-up earth as it was, they 
greedily sucked it down. Throwing my pocket- 
handkerchief over one of the holes as a kind of 
filter, I sipped a few drops and then endeavored to 
prevent the men from drinking too much, for with 
the heat and fatigue there was great danger. Just 
as the sun went down we heard the discharge of 
a cannon, which proved to be the sun-set gun at 
Fort Dallas, at the mouth of the Miami. Follow- 
ing the direction of the report we reached the fort 
about four hours afterwards, worn completely 
down. ‘Three of our men who had drank too 
freely of the water, lay down upon sick beds, from 
which, in a short space of time, they wore carried 
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to their graves. Mr. Lewis never fully recovered 
from this march, and was shortly after sent home 
with an invalid ticket. For my part, I shall never 
forget that which I have all too feebly described : 
4 TWO DAYS MARCH OVER THE SUMMER DRIED 
HUNTING GROUNDS. 5s. C.-L 





TIME. 





BY T. M. TWEED. 





“The dream 

Of high devotion—beauty’s bright arrray— 

And life’s deep idol-memories—a!! have passed 
Like the cloud-shadows on a star-lit stream, 

Or a strain of soft music when the winds 

Are slumbering on the billows.” 

Gro. D. Prenrice. 





I. 
TIME! in thy dark and fathomless, thy wild and 
wayward flood, 
Lie buried of the mighty Past all that is great or good; 
Rome’s glories lie in fragments here—the Tribune 
and the brave, 
Live only now on Story’s page, or float on Clio’s wave. 
Those Temples, too, of Grecian art, where wit and 
genius shone, 
Where flashed the fire of Eloquence—where Learning 
reared her throne, 
Are ruins wild and fearful, sad, desolate and gray— 
Are ruins where the ow! repairs—are dens for beasts 
of prey ! 


II. 

We wander—need we wander, Time, so far in years 
gone by ? 

Are notthy ruins palpable e’en now before our eye ? 

O! where is he, Earth’s Mightiest, that shook the world 
with dread ; 

Made kingdoms totter to their base beneath his army’s 
tread ; 

Made Princes tremble on their thrones, and sprinkled 
earth with gore ? 

Lies he not low upon a rock, round which the waters 


roar ? 
Hil. 
Yes, all may see thy ruins, Time! and I have felt thy 
sway ; 


Love’s fond and joyous hours were mine, but they have 
pass’d away ! 

Wealth s brilliant train stood round me then—I linger’d 
in her bowers, 

And Hope’s enchanting voice [ heard, ’mid childhood’s 
sunny hours; 

But Love, and Hope, and Joy have flown to their bright 
home afar— 

Life ’s now a dreary wilderness, and Glory but a star! 





Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 
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PUNISHMENT 





BY J.C. ZACHOS, 





Should Capital Punishment be abolished? 


Tuis is one of the great moral questions of the 
day. It has elicited much argument and excited 
universal interest. It shall not be my object to go 
into an elaborate discussion of the question, but 
merely to point out, distinctly, the principles on 
which it should be discussed. Much false reason- 
ing and mere assumption have been employed, 
both by those who affirm and those who deny.— 
On the one hand there is a morbid feeling indul- 


. ged, which leads to a sympathy for the suffering 


of the criminal, without a due regard to the ends 
of justice and the welfare of society. ‘The true 
secret of this may be a lurking sympathy for the 
crime, as well as the criminal. ‘There is, on the 
other hand, a dogmatical tone of assertion, that 
bases itself simply on the authority of time and 
usage—that has no regard to general laws and the 
circumstances that modify their application ; and 
regarding only the uses of punishment as a ter- 
ror to evil doers, looks with a hardened eye upon 
the criminal, and forgets that he has either the 
rights or the properties of a human being. In 
this, there is more of the spirit of barbarism, than 
of enlightened humanity. 

It is, indeed, difficult to keep the mind in that 
upright attitude which, while it takes a keen in- 


| terest in the discovery of what is truth, yet goes 


_ by an unbiassed reason. 


about it not in the spirit of an advocate, but of a 
judge,—that having a “ single eye” to the truth, 
avoids all “special pleading,” and gives due 
weight, not to what pleases the fancy or precon- 
ceived opinions, but that which stands approved 
These things can only 


} be avoided by a fair, generous, and considerate 


spirit towards the opinions of others, by a high 
use of the speculative eye of reason in the discov- 
ery of general Jaws and principles, and by a rigid 
application of language and logical analysis, to 
present true issues, and proper grounds of argu- 
ment. I wish to the best of my ability, to exam- 
ine the question in this spirit, and to point out, not 
so much what is the truth, as how we shall go 
about to discover it. 

Should capital punishment be abolished ? 

In answering this question, it is necessary pre- 
viously to determine two points: 

First, What are the ends of human punish- 
ment ? 

Secondly, Is capital punishment the best means 
of attaining these endsin any case. 

Capital punishment can alone be inflicted by 
the civil power or government. It may appear, 
therefore, that the question requires us to discuss 
the duties and objects of Governmert. But this 
is not necessary. I wish to show here, distinctly, 
the true point at issue in the question. There 
are some who would make it involve simply the 
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end and design of punishment as inflicted by go- 
vernment. All that they understand by human 
punishment, is that which is inflicted by govern- 
ment orthe civil power. ‘They would, therefore, 
limit its design and end, by the objects for which 
government is established. Hence, they would 
argue thus: The object of civil government and 
law, is the protection of society—hence, whatever 
is done by the civil power, must have this object 
alone in view; therefore, in discussing the end of 
human punishment, we have only to determine 
what is the best means of protecting society. 
This reasoning takes away all the moral aspect 
of the question, and reduces it to one of mere 
utility. But I think it can be shown to bea 
question of individual duty and responsibility, in- 
volving not merely one principle, but like all 
questions of human duty, is a balance and har- 
monious developement of several principles of 
moral action. 

All right government is regarded as a system 
of delegated agencies, ‘deriving all its just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed ;” therefore, 
whatever its duties and ends may be, they are 
primarily those of the society by which govern- 
ment is instituted, and going still further back, 
of the individuals composing such society. For 
individuals, by a common consent, choose, asa 
means by which to discharge these duties and at- 
tain these ends, a system of delegated agencies 
called government. A man that is punished, cap- 
itally or otherwise, may strictly be said to be pun- 
ished by every individual in the commuity from 
whom the arm of government derives its power 
and duty to punish. It is, therefore, a question of 
personal duty and right that we are discussing, 
and not one to be decided by our conceptions of 
what are the ends and duties of government.— 
What we would insist upon, is this, that as soon 
as acriminal comes within the reach of the civil 
power, and renders himself amenable to civil law, 
he is, by that very circumstance, brought into a 
personal relation to every member of the commu- 
nity by whom the civil power is established, and 
the law indirectly enacted. To determine, there- 
fore, what the government ought to do with him, 
is to determine what each individual, acting thro’ 
government, ought to do. And this does not con- 
found the rights and duties of individuals with 
those of government. It takes for granted that 
individuals should do some things through thearm 
of government alone. But it is intended to 
show that individuals cannot throw the onus of 
their responsibility towards criminals upon an 
impersonal being called government, which isa 
thing of their own creation. I shall proceed, 
therefore, on this ground. We have simply to 
determine what are the duties of one man to- 
wards another, standing as a criminal violator of 
law, a law on the integrity of which depends 
their common interest and welfare. 

It is the natural and irrepressible dictate of our 
reason, that the man who violates law, ought to 
be punished, on account of such violation alone, 
irrespective of its consequences. We recognize, 
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if I may so express it, an inherent demerit in such 
a violation, which for its own sake deserves pun- 
ishment, without taking into account the effect of 
the punishment on the individual or on others, 
The law has been violated, and our natural sense 
of justice demands its vindication, even if we knew 
not what the effect of the punishment or violation 
would finally be. 

Again, a violator of the law on which our com- 
mon interest depends, is to us injurious and harmful. 
It is an instinctive dictate of our nature, that we 
should in some way protect ourselves against such, 
Nor does this instinct when unregulated by higher 
faculties, scruple as to the means; it only regards 
the end to be obtained—namely, our safety. Fur- 
thermore, a violator of law stands to us in the un- 
alterable relation of a fellow man, bound to us by 
the common ties. of humanity, and by our com- 
mon relation to the father and governor of the 
universe. Noact of his can destroy this relation. 
He never can become a mere thing to us, in rela- 
tion to which we can have neither duties nor 
rights. By virtue of his humanity and brother- 
hood, he has an inalienable right to our bene- 
volence and assistance. It is thus that the consti- 
tution of our nature itself determines for us the 
principles of action towards a criminal offender 
against law. ‘Therefore, the proper objects of 
punishment may be thus stated. First, the vin- 
dication of the violated law; Secondly, the pro- 
tection of society; Thirdly, the reformation and 
good of the individual violator. 

Now are these ends always compatible with 
each other? I shall not argue the question. A 
little reflection will make it evident, that it follows 
directly from the harmony of the divine attributes, 
that the general laws and constitution of things 
should be such, that justice, benevolence and the 
highest utility, should be co-ordinate and co-ex- 
tensive in the universe. And it would be an as- 
persion on the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, to say that he has implanted prin- 
ciples of action in us, which reason dictaies 
and conscience approves, that must conflict with 
each other in their practical application. I take 
it therefore for granted, that whatever punishment 
is inflicted, must not only have all the rightful ends 
of punishment in view, but never allow one in the 
least to conflict with the other. That it can nev- 
er become necessary or right to sacrifice justice to 
benevolence, or benevolence to utility; but that 
all may and ought to be equally attained by the 
same common means. Whatever be the conduct 
or character of the individual, it can never absolve 
us from observing towards him the law of love, 
the law of justice and that of interest best under- 
stood, or utility. The fulfillment of these laws is 
the end of all human punishment. 

The question then recurs, can Capital Punish- 
ment fulfill this end in any case? ‘The question 
cannot be answered irrespective of the condition 
of Society in which the case occurs. But it is as- 
serted the question has been settled in one instance 
irrespective of circumstances. It is the fiat of the 
Almighty, given in his word, that “‘ Whoso shed- 
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deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
This is a general and universal precept, under- 
stood to mean that the wilful murderer shall be 
put to death. This precept is supposed, by some, 
to sect this question at rest forever. I humbly con- 
ceive it can be shown that it does not determine 
the question irrespective of circumstances. 

The principles of the Divine Government are 
unalterable, because they depend on His un- 
changeable nature, but the mode of their manifes- 
tation is varied according to circumstances and the 
moral condition of man. I will illustrate what I 
mean thus: In the early history of man, the 
marriage of the nearest relations, and polygamy 
Was permitted by God, because the exigencies of 
society then required it; but in the progress of 
society it was found injurious to continue the prac- 
tice. Hence, the same principle that required the 

ractice in one case, did, in the developement of 
Scan. forbid it, namely, the welfare of man as 
a social being. 

Again, by Divine permission, a man was allow- 
ed by the Israelites to take the life of one who had 
slain his relative, without process of law, under 
certain restrictions, which restrictions simply were 
that if the slayer took shelter in one of the five 
Cities of Refuge, so called, he should not be slain 
without a process of law. Was this, as some sup- 
pose, to give scope in some degree to the spirit of 
revenge, too deeply rooted in the prejudices of the 
Jews to be eradicated even by divine authority ? 
It would indeed confound our moral distinctions, 
if we could for a moment suppose that the Deity 
could openly countenace the violation of his laws 
for any consideration whatever. But we can 
easily conceive that in a rude state of society, 
where the arm of the civil power must be weak 
for the personal protection of the individval, that 
that protection might still be entrusted in part to 
himself, or to those most interested in him, and 
this not to gratify a spirit of revenge, but merely 
in obedience to the natural law of self-defence. 

We come now to the precept in question: 
“* Whoso shedeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” Does the mere fact of this pre- 
cept having been given once, make it obligatory 
upon all succeeding times and generations? We 
know that there were other general precepts given 
to the Jews, which are not now obligatory on us. 
The punishment of death was commanded to be 
inflicted in several other instances of violated law, 
which now in Christian communities are not pun- 
ished with death, such as adultery, in some cases 
false witness, &c. And why? Not because the 
principles that reprobate these vices are changed, 
but because the reasons for manifesting such rep- 
robation in this special mode have changed. 

It is a maxim of jurisprudence, that as long as 
the reasons of a law exist, the law itself should 
exist. It is a just maxim, and one on which I 
shail base my argument. But there are some who 
would ingeniously bring it forward to favor the 
perpetuity of the law in question. 

Their argument runs thus: In connection 
with the law in the sacred text, the reason given 
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is this—“ for in the image of God made he man.” 
This reason must always exist, hence the law must 
always be binding. Now how does this reason 
give sanctity to the law? I suppose every one 
will grant it is thus: It points out distinctly the 
moral nature of man, and his relation to the com- 
mon Father of the Universe, on which all duty 
and right depend. The very ground or reason of 
all moral obligation is the moral nature which God 
has given us; and this he did by creating man in 
his image. As therefore it is the ground of all 
moral obligation, it is violated in every species of 
crime both small and great. It sanctifies every 
moral law and justifies every punishment right- 
fully inflicted. But does it determine what that 
punishment shall be? If so, then wherever this 
reason applies, then that particular punishment 
must be inflicted. But it applies in every possi- 
ble case of violated law, therefore if this reason 
necessarily requires capital punishment, it must 
require it in every instance of violated law, which 
is a reductio ad absurdum. It must be evident 
that the reason given.in the sacred text points 
out in general the ground of all moral obligation, 
and gives the reason for all punishment. But 
there are specific reasons why capital punishment 
should be inflicted in certain cases. ‘These rea- 
sons depend upon circumstances that are suscept- 
ible of change. Hence it may be shown that the 
reasons themselves may become extinct, and the 
obligation of the law expire withthem. Tothese 
reasons I shall now briefly refer. 

In a comparatively rude state of society, the 
onus of an artificial and very extended system of 
government cannot be sustained. ‘That complica 
ted machinery of ‘delegated agencies” by which 
socicty keeps its Argus eyes upon its individual 
members, and thus by its very vigilance prevents 
much crime, I say this is too great a burden fora 
rude state of society to bear. Hence much crime 
goes unpunished, and some of it must be got rid 
of in some more summary method than by means 
of imprisonment and other governmental machine- 
ry. But what is closely connected with this, and 
more to the point, is, that the moral influences in 
such a state of society are comparatively weak. 
They cannot be brought to bear with much power 
and effect, for the reformation of the criminal. 
Society in such astate can do little for him who 
has got beyond a certain point of moral turpitude. 
It has neither the external appliances above spok- 
en of, nor the moral forces within to restrain the 
criminal from injury, and at the same time to 
seek his welfare by a process of reformation. 
When therefore the moral condition of any per- 
son has come to such a pass, that those around 
him can do nothing more for him, and the remain- 
der of his existence must be spent in a self-tortur- 
ing wickedness, and a pernicious warfare upon 
society, I say that it is the dictate of benevolence, 
of justice and utility to entrust him to the hands 
of his maker in some other sphere of existence. 
When society can expect nothing more from him 
than injury, and it can do him no more good, it is 
an intimation strong as the spoken command of 
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God, that he has done with this world, and his 
death may follow of course, without violating any 
moral law. Now when the above precept was 
given, such was the condition of society, and such 
the circumstances that rendered the application of 
it good and proper. But it must appear perfectly 
obvious that in the graduai development of socie- 
ty, in the advance of civilized life, in the increase 
of all those appliances of education and strong 
moral influences that Christianity and enlighten- 
ened experience may introduce, circumstances 
may so change as to render it highly inexpedient 
and improper to put the precept in practice, for 
it might violate the very principles it was at first 
intended to sustain. 

Now I am nat prepared to say positively that 
society has arrived at that measure of advance- 
/ ment; when it may dispense with capital punish- 
ment. [ mean here chiefly to point out the proper 
grounds on which the question should be discuss- 
ed. To show the fallacy, on the one hand of the 
argument that bases itself on the assumption, that 





capital punishment necessarily violates the law of | 


benevolence, and on the other, that the Divine 
precept once given, the exigencies of society will 
always require the infliction of capital punish- 
ment. I say I am not prepared to asssert positive - 
ly whether seciety can yet dispense with capital 
punishment. But it seems to me that it can, in 
most enlightened countries, and in this country 
especially, for the following reasons: 

Ist. That in these countries society has arrived 
at that degree of wealth, and is in possession of 
such appliances as enable it without a greater bur- 
den than the object deserves, to protect itself from 
the criminal, and yet regard his interest as a moral 
being. 

2d. That socicty possesses those moral forces 
which, in every case, may act beneficially to 
effect at laest a partial, if not a total reformation in 
the criminal. I am not one of those that would 
put the work of reforming society into the hands 
of Government. ‘That is not its business. But 
as I stated at first, individuals cannot throw the 
obligations they are under to their fellow-creatures 
upon an impersonal being called government. 
The claims of the criminal therefore require from 
us all that is due to him in obedience tothe law of 
benevolence, of justice and of utility. 

3d. From the fact that capital punishment is 
now thought unnecessary except ina very few 
cases, which formerly was inflicted in a multitude 
of instances, we may draw a strong intimation, 
that the time has come, or nearly so, when capital 
punishment may not be thought necessary for 
any purpose of socicty. 

Other considerations might be drawn from the 
incidental evils of capital punishment, which have 
always been great; but I conclude with stating 
it as my opinion, that ‘the interests of society, in 
its gradual developement, and the true spirit of 
the moral principles which should govern man, 
will, sooner or later, demand the abolition of cap- 


ital punishment. 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF NASHVILLE. 





BY ANSON NELSON. 





Tur metropolis of Tennessee is situated on the 
south side of the Cumberland river, in Davidson 
County, and is about thirty miles from the geo- 
graphical center of the State. Its first Court 
House and Jail were built by Mr. James Menees, 
about the year 1782, at which period may be dated 
the foundation of the City. A general statistical 
view of Nashville may not be entirely uninterest- 
ing to the general reader, and cannot fail to be of 
service to its own citizens, as a source of future 
reference. The author is aware that subjects of 
this kind are generally considered dry and prosy, 
nevertheless such matters are appreciated and 
sought by those of substantial learning. 

In compiling the following record a strict regard 
is paid to truth and accuracy without any false 
coloring. 

It is generally believed that the census of 1840 
did the City great injustice in stating the amount 
of its population. ‘The best judges now estimate 
it at near 15,000. 

Epucation.—The Nashville University was 
incorporated under the name of the Cumberland 
College, on the 11th of September, 1806, and 
took the legal title of University, by act of Legis- 


lature, on the 27th of November, 1826. There 
are now 83 students in College classes. No pre- 


paratory department is, at present, connected with 
the institution. The faculty is as able in point of 
talent and capability, as that of any college in the 
South or West. It is composed of Rev. Philip 
Lindsley, Prof. N. Cross, Prof. James Hamilton, 
and Dr. Gerard Troost. The different libraries 
of the University embrace 10,000 volumes; of 


> which, between 3 and 4,000 belong to the Col- 


lege, 3,000 to the Agatheriden, and 3,000 to the 
Erosophian Literary Societies. 

The Nashville Female Academy under the 
presidency of Rev. C. D. Elliott, is attended by 
180 students. 

At the Christ Church School, taught by the 
Rt. Rev. J. Thos. Wheat, are 52 students. 

At St. Mary’s Female Seminary, (Catholic) un- 
der the direction of seven Sisters of Charity, are 
74 students in regular attendance. 

There is a military and classical school under 
the charge of Messrs. Boyd and Perryman. 

Mr. A. Hume, Mr. S. R. Mason, Mr. Wm. 
H. Marquess, Dr. D. D. King, Mr. Gould, and 
Mr. Harrison, each, teach a mathematical and 
classical school, in all of which there are about 
175 students. 

There are fourteen other schools in the City, 
where 380 learners are taught in the primary 
branches. 

The average attendance at the common (free) 
schools is 50. 

From the above it appears that there are in the 
City 25 schools and higher institutions of learning, 
at which 994 scholars are receiving instruction. 
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It shouid be remarked, that the winter sessions 


are always more thinly attended, than those of | 


the summer, when the number in regular attend- 
ance is usually about 1,200. 

Morats.—There are, in all, 15 churches in 
Nashville, of which the following table gives 
their names, pastors, and number of members. 

CHURCHES, Pasrors. Menpers. 


First Presb. Dr. T. 8. Edgar, 537 
Secend do. R.A. Lapsby, ~ 53 
Cumb. Presb. S. A. Aston, 40 
First Baptist, Dr. R. B. C. Howell, 332 
Second do. No regular pastor, 29 
Anti-Mission do. P. Ball, 40 
Christian, (Cam’l) Dr. Wharton, 509 
Christ Ch.(Ep.) J.T. Wheat, 110 
Meth. (M’K’ndre) F. E. Pitts, 425 
Col’g. Hill Meth. W. D.F.Sawnie, = 275 
Soule’s Ch’rg. do. G. Irwine, 25 
Holy Rosary (cath) Maguire, 325* 
African Ch. (col’d) Willis, 400 
Baptist Ch. do 60 
Meth. Ch. do. 45 





Total of members, 3,205 

Sarsatu Scuoois.—At present there are 800 
white children attending these schools, in the sum- 
ier about 1,000. There are two or three Sabbath 
Schools in the city for the colored children, the 
principle one of which is under the supervision of 
Rev. J. Alemany where the blacks receive in- 
struction in reading, singing, and the catechism. 

Commerce.—The principal articles of trade 
are Cotton and Tobacco. As the present is the 
business portion of the year, it would be prema- 
ture to state the amount of trade for this season. 
There are 25 steamboats in the Nashville trade, 
viz: John Marshall, Coaster, Gov. Jones. Cum- 
berland, West Tennessee, Cicero, Talleyrand, 
Nashville, Westwood, Burksville, Dr. Watson, 
Felix Grundy, Readnor, Linwood, Gondola, Alps, 
Rose of Sharon, Lucy Long, Louisville, Sligo, 
Clarksville, Lady Madison, North Bend, Belle of 
Nashville, Fortune and Orpheus. 

There are seven Commission Houses, 48 Gro- 
cery stores, 54 Dry Goods stores, 3 Auction and 
Commission Houses, 3 Banks, 3 Insurance Of- 
fices, 3 Exchange Offices, 8 Boot and Shoe 
stores, 6 Jewellers, 4 Hardware stores, 2 Paper 
Warchouses, 4 Book stores, 8 Clothing stores, 6 
Printing Offices, 4 Hat stores, 3 Upholsterers, 4 
Coach Makers, 5 House and Sign Painters, 3 
Portrait Painters, 3 Dentists, 3 Brass Foundries, 
45 Lawyers, and 29 Physicians. 

Stats Institutions.—The Institution for the 
education of the Blind was established on the 29th 
January, 1844. It is under the care of Mr. Wm. 
H. Churchman and lady. Its number of scholars 
is nine. The first one entered on the 12th day 
of April, 1844. It is in successful operation. 


*Infants are included in their members, which is not 
the case with that of any other church. 
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Most of the students can read, write, cypher, sing, 
and play on some musical instrument. 

The Lunatic Asylum was established in 1832, 
and opened for the reception of patients in March, 
1810. Forty-nine patients (29 males and 20 fe- 
males) are being treated at this institution. 

The Penitentiary was founded in 1829. The 
number of convicts is 184, two of whom are fe- 
males. In its chapel the members of the Chris- 
tian Church frequently hold divine service, and a 
large portion of the convicts are professors of the 
christian religion. f 

Irems.—The Mechanic’s Library Association 
was incorporated on the 30th of January, 1844, 
and has a large library to which the young of the 
City resort oncé every week, to procure books for 
their weckly reading. 

The members of the Catholic Church have a 
small circulating library, and Bishop Miles of that 
denomination has quite an extensive one, num- 
bering 2,300 volumes, in which I noticed the Bible 
printed in seven different languages, viz: Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, English, German, Italian and 
French; and also a book entitled Theologia 
Damasceni, the printing of which was commenced 
in 1513, and completed in 1515. It is probably 
the oldest book in the city. 

Our citizens possess a highly cultivated literary 
taste, as is evinced by our large and well pat- 
ronized Book stores, the number of periodicals 
and newspapers taken by them, and the number 
of presses supported at our own doors. The fact 
that three monthlies, 3 tri-weeklies, 5 weeklies, 
and 1 daily paper are published here, fully cor- 
roborates the assertion, that the intellectual at- 
tainments of our inhabitants are not surpassed by 
those of any town of the same size in the Union. 

Nasuvitite, Marcu 10 1845, 





SONG. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 
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Moments were, but O! how fleeting ! 
When to love me thou didst deign, 
Then my lips at every greeting 
Breathed what ne’er they may again.— 
Ah! how thrilling was the pleasure 
When those lips impressing thine, 
Tasted bliss thought ne’er could measure— 
Transports for which Gods might pine! 


Though I smile amid my sorrow, 
Know a brow o’erhung with care, 
Frequent will from pleasure borrow 
Smiles to hide the anguish there: 
But thy smile that once undoing, 
Left my heart to writhe in pain, 
Though in luxury ’twere wooing, 
Ne’er can win it back again. 
Puinapeirnra, 1845. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE FOE. 


In acorner of the garden attached to the Bar- 
racks at this Depot (Newport) there is a little 
square, enclosed by a paling, and shaded by a 
friendly Willow, containing with the remains of 
a few others, those of a British Lieut. taken to- 
gether with about 800 men at the battle of Lake 
Erie, during the late war with Great Britain, and 
confined here, this having been the only safe de- 
pository in the whole western country at that 
period, for prisoners. ‘Though there is nothing 
in the history of his capture and subsequent 
death, to gratify the passion of the lover of the 
wild and marvelous, the writer has thought that 
a simple and brief recital of the circumstances 
attending his death, would not prove altogether 
uinteresting to the readers of the Journal. 

It is proper, however, to state, that my informa- 
tion is derived solely from the son of an old sol- 
dier who was then quartered here, and was an 
eye-witness to the occurrence, and on such au- 
thority—which is believed to be entirely reliable— 
I offer this narrative to the reader. 

Soon after the arrival of the prisoners here, a 
party of the British, with their allies the Indians, 
made a furious attack on the Garrison, from the 
opposite side of the Licking, and not being aware 
that the prisoners were confined in the basement 
of the building, but supposing, on the contrary, 
that the Americans occupicd it, their fire was ex- 
clusively directed against that quarter, making not 
a little havoc among their friends, (as the perfo- 
rated doors still testify) nor was it until a destruc- 
tive fire opened upon them from the windows of 
the upper stories, where the Americans were sta- 
tioned, that they were made aware of their error. 
In the meantime a small detachment of volunteers 
in descending the Ohio from Pittsburgh, had, by 
some means, been apprised of the attack and situ- 
ation of the enemy, and, quitting their boats, em- 
barked across the country, taking with them, 
besides their small arms, two pieces of light artil- 
lery. Arrived at a point of the Licking, high 
enough to evade detection, they crossed, and with 
the view of cutting off the enemy’s retreat, spread 
themselves across the neck of land formed by the 
junction of that river and the Ohio. In this they 
failed, however, their number being insufficient to 
cover the entire distance, and on their first fire, 
which told well upon the enemy’s rear, the latter 
supposing themselves far outnumbered, and not 
anticipating an attack from that quarter, com- 
menced a precipitous and disorderly retreat, which 
they effected without obstruction, along the unoc- 
cupied bank of the Ohio. 

The subject of our sketch was not idle in his 
thoughts while ‘all this was passing. He had, 
during his confinement, full liberty of the grounds 
embraced within the posts of the Garrison, and 
this afforded him ample opportunity of witnessing 
the struggle between the Americans and his 
countrymen. My informant does not remember 
whether it was during the engagement or imme- 
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diately after, that the Lieutenant, seizing an old 
sword which he found in an officer’s quarter, 
rushed upon the sentinel, and after a well con- 
tested struggle, fell before the stronger arm of 
his adversary, a victim to his own impetuous, but 
ill-timed bravery. 

He is spoken of as having been a young offi- 
cer of prepossessing appearance and dignified 
bearing, and his death caused a general gloom 
among those who, though his enemies in war, did 
not fail to detect, and detecting, did not fail to 
admire and appreciate, the noble qualities of a 
braveand generous enemy. His body was buried 
the next day close to where he fell, and a willow 
was planted over the spot, to droop its branches 
in sorrow, over his early and uatimely fate. 


He longed for the strife, 
And rushed on with his life, 
But the steel of our sentinel stayed it,— 
And nobly and well, 
Ere the bold Britton fell, 
His sword from its scabbard then paid it. 


Nor lies he forgot, 
It that time honored spot, 

Where his valor assigned him a sleeping,— 
“hough the friends he held dear, 
Come not there with a tear 

To hallow the dust with its weeping. 


Though no tear-drop is shed, 
O’er the young hero’s head, 
By the Mother or maiden that love him,— 
Yet the hands of the brave 
As they made him his grave, 
Have planted a mourner above him. 


Deem ye not as ye weep 
For him over the deep, 

That we bent o’er his corse with insulting? 
No! we wept as we gave 
The young Spartan a grave, 

And ceased for that day our exulting. 


For we read in his eye 
That his spirtt was high— 
On his face was the impress of beauty ; 
And we curs’d the fell blow 
That so soon laid him low, 
But Freedom demanded the duty. 


But say we to ye, 
If to strive with the free, 
Ye shall venture again o’er the billow— 
Aye for him that will dare, 
We have room, and to spare, 
By the side of the brave ’neath the willow. 
J. B. W., U. 8. Ap 





PRESENTATION LINES, 
ACCOMPANYING A SMALL VOLUME. 





A book with these brief lines I send, 
A passing token from a friend; 
Simple the offering—canst thou take 
And prize it, for the giver’s sake ? 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SKETCHES, 
No. II. 





BY A QUONDAM TRAPPER. 





THE RENDEZVOUS. 

To one who has been worn down by sickness, 
and a consequent prey to bodily languor, and an 
apathetic listlessness and dullness of all the men- 
tal powers, how delightful is it to awake, as if 
from a troubled and feverish sleep, in the full en- 
joyment of health—to the vivid and ever-vary- 
ing feelings and incidents of a prairie tour! 

The atmosphere fresh and exhilarating; the 
‘brave o’erhanging canopy,’ deeply and darkly 
beautiful, with here and there a stray cloud float- 
ing over its azure depths, to break the uniformity 
of its gladdening and heartfelt beauty; the seem- 
ingly interminable expanse of gently undulating 
country, stretching far, far away, in its rich and 
variagated luxuriance, creating in the mind, along 
with an overpowering sense of delight, a vague 
and indistinct feeling compounded of mystery and 
awe, atthe thoughts of what may lie beyond: 
these, and a thousand sights and sounds besides, 
conspire to give to prairie-life an enthralling fas- 
cination, that clings to the mind forever after. I, 
therefore, do not wonder at the fact which has 
come under my own observation, that individuals, 
who having once tasted the sweets of this roving 
and adventurous life, on returning to the haunts of 
civilization, and of law-abiding people, have Jan- 
guished and pined after those irresponsible soli- 
tudes, where man is amenable to neither laws nor 
social restrictions, but revels in the untrammnelled 
liberty of a fierce and all but animal existence. 

The country, on a near approach to the Rocky 
Mountains, is, for the most part, singularly uninvi- 
ting and wildin its aspect. It is, indeed, relieved in 
many instances, by the traveler’s falling, accidental- 
ly as it were, upon fairy nooks of surpassing beauty 
and verdure. The general character of the exist- 
ing scenery is anything but attractive. Immense 
plains covered over with a thick growth of worm- 
wood and other unsightly shrubs, fatigue the eye 
with their monotony. The sight of a band of 
wild horses, of buffaloes, or of antelopes, or per- 
haps of a troop of elk or black-tailed deer, is not 
an unfrequent interruption of the solitude of the 
scene. Vast piles of naked rocks are scattered at 
frequent intervals over the face of the landscape, 
lending, by their ruggedness, an additional wild- 
ness and a more intense desolation to the aspect of 
nature. 

On the thirtieth of July, 1836, toward evening, 
we came in sight of Wind River Mountain. This 
is one of the loftiest of the chain; and as it loomed 
up vast and distinct on our northwestern horizon, 
encompassed by a blue and gauze-like atmosphere, 
with the rays of the level sun burnishing with in- 
describable splendor the eternal snows that rested 
on its summit, we involuntarily checked our horses 





to gaze at leisure upon this august and magnifi- 


cent spectacle. 
Vol. 1. No. 6—44. 


To those who, rearcd in cities or in plains, have 
never beheld the grander visible manifestations of 
the invisible Omnipotence; whdse calm and abi- 
ding consciousness has slept untroubled by the 
entrance of one all-absorbing and overmastering 
emotion, to such, the first view of a huge moun- 
tain becomes an epoch, from which are dated their 
minds’ subsequent annals. The soul has received 
a ‘new sense,’ as it is aptly expressed by Byron 
in his grandest of poems, Manfred; the portals of 
the inner man have been thrown majestically 
back, and a fresh and welcome guest has entered 
to abide there evermore. For myself, I had tried 
life in a variety of aspects. Every chord of the 
mental organism had been touched. Bitter expe- 
rience and deadly trial, senseless passion, and still 
more senseless weakness, distant travel and con- 
stant vicissitude, on the ocean and in the desert,— 
all of these had been my portion. But even these 
had not so ‘ filed’ my mind, but that the presence, 
though far off, of this giant peak, which soared 
in haughty grandeur through the evening sky, so 
luminous and yet so cold, impressed it with a 
grateful sense of the goodness and power of that 
being, whose dwelling place is inthe “ Empire of 
Kternity.” 

Several days passed over, when rose to view the 
continuous links of that vast chain of mountains, 
which, running almost due north and south, forms 
the dividing ridge between those immense plains, 
through whose ample bosoms the great rivers of 
the northern moiety of this continent take their 
devious and sparkling courses, to empty them- 
selves into the two cardinal oceans of the globe— 
the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Two more days passed, and we entered the great 
Soshonee, or Snake Valley. On either side the 
pass, the mountains rise to a great height, with 
jagged and saw-like summits. ‘The air was fresh 
and bracing, and the innumerable flowers which 
our horses trampled upon at every step, sent forth 
a delicious fragrance. 

This Valley has an average width of about 
three miles, and is the great opening from this 
side into the territory of Oregon. 

Here we were joined by some of the trappers 
and hunters from the general rendezvous on the 
banks of the Cis-ke-dee, or Green River. They 
had been made aware of our near approach by 
one of our men, who had been started on ahead 
as an ‘ Express,’ shortly after we had crossed the 
north fork of the Platte; and they had come to 
escort and welcome us into camp. 

Wecame very near mistaking them for Indians; 
for, being dressed in every respect like the abori- 
gines of the country, and from imitating them 
likewise in their savage yells and furious riding, 
it was well that our temporary crror led to no se- 
rious consequences. Here was a tremendous 
shaking of hands, firing off of guns, and asking 
of questions, and all so confused and huddled to- 
gether, that it was utterly impossible either to un- 
derstand, orto be understood inturn. By and by, 
however, the tumult subsided; and as we rode 
along, we conversed upon such subjects as were 
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uppermost in our respective minds—we enquiring 
anxiously about the sort of life led by the trap- 
pers, what were its dangers, and what its enjoy- 
ments; and they in their turn eagerly asking after 
all that had occurred in the United States, which 
they invariably called “the settlements,” since 
they had left it, perhaps several years previous. 
As these were tolerably comprehensive questions 
on either side, it may be readily supposed, that 
they were not very speedily or easily exhausted. 

In the course of a few hours gentle riding, we 
were made aware of our near proximity to the 
trappers’ encampment; for in turning a sharp an- 
gle of the valley, we came suddenly upon a long 
line of beautiful Indian tents, ranged in regular 
order, and stretching away for at least two miles 
in perspective, and terminating in a wide and cir- 
cular array of the same romantic and fairy look- 
ing dwellings. 

As I gazed in rapt admiration upon this, to me, 
dream-like exhibition, my mind instantly reverted 
to the storied wonders of my childhood and early 
youth, and I almost expected every moment to see 
issuing from the bosom of this Indian cantonment, 
in martial pomp and pride, the mailed and steel- 
clad forms of the old feudal times, so striking was 
its resemblance to the pictures already enshrined 
in my imagination from poring over the delightful 
pages of Scott and Froissart, whose inimitable 
descriptions floated before my mental eye in all 
the gorgeous splendor of the encampments of 
Agincourt and Cressy, of the Lion Hearted Rich- 
ard and Saladin, and of the magnificent tourna- 
ment of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Neither was there an absence of other accesso- 
ries to complete a fanciful resemblance. The 
tents were identical in shape with those we see 
represented in old English engravings as belong- 
ing to knights and warriors; and between and 
around their dazzlingly white and symmetrical 
outlines, were grouped in exquisite tableaux the 
dusky and Apollo-shaped forms of the flower of 
Indian chivalry. 

This first range of ‘lodges’ was occupied by a 
large party of Crow Indians, who had been at- 
tracted hither by the presence of the American 
Fur Company’s hunters, with whom they are 
always anxious to keep up at least an appearance 
of friendship, and likewise to exchange their sim- 
ple wares, such as buffalo robes, and dressed deer 
and antelope skins, for other commodities, guns, 
ammunition, blankets, tobacco, beads and the like 
articles, which they and the trappers barter, to 
their mutual satisfaction. 

And now having joined the great general ren- 
dezvous of the hunters and trappers, from many a 
different scene of mountain and valley, secluded 
stream and mystic glen, and having undergone the 
initiatory process of asking and being asked a 
thousand questions, and turning on every side to 
find nothing but unbounded hospitality and soli- 
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citoys good will, lét me pause for one moment to | 


invoke the aid of some kindly sprite, to vouchsafe 
to me one random ray of genial inspiration, whilst 
] attempt to sketch scenes and incidents to which 


nothing short of the genius af Scott, Cervantes or 
Le Sage could do aught like adequate justice. 

On the second evening after our arrival at the 
general rendezvous, I attended an entertainment 
given by Captain Stewart to the mountain trap- 
pers, and as I had an excellent opportunity of 
observing the lights and shadows of these men’s 
characters, brought out in bold and strong relief, 
I shall endeavor to sketch a few of the most 
prominent among them, trusting to the current of 
my narrative to develope more at large, the various 
peculiarities of their histories and dispositions, as 
exhibited in connection with circumstances where- 
in not a few of them acted daring and extraordi- 
nary parts. ‘ 

‘I'he entertainment alluded to was given by the 
English Captain ina large tent, which he had 
occasionally used in his journey up from the 
‘States,’ and which resembled very much in its 
size and general construction, those now used in 
the United States Army by general and field 
officers on a campaign, and was capable of con- 
taining, with perfect comfort to themselves, some 
twenty-five or thirty persons. On the present 
occasion, it contained some thirty men in all. 
Most of these were noted characters in the moun- 
tains ; and some of them, if drawn to the life by 
the graphic pens of a Scott or a Cooper, could not 
failto rank with the best delineations of these 
inimitable writers. 

To an ample supply of fresh buffalo meat, the 
Captain had added on his hospitable board (which 
board be it understood was neither more nor less 
than the hard ground, and not altogether bare 
neither, but covered over with a most verdant and 
thick carpeting of grass) some choice old liquors 
of his own importation, to which, in the course 
of the repast, ample justice was done; and if the 
quantity swallowed be any criterion by which to 
judge of the quality of any given drinkables, then 
were the Captain’s superlative indeed. 

On the right of Captain Stewart, sat, or rather 
squatted in oriental fashion, one of the most re- 
markable men of this remarkable assemblage. 
This was Mr. James Bridger, or “ Jim” Bridger, 
as he was always termed, who had come to that 
country, in the first instance, in the employment 
of General Ashly, and after having acted fora 
series of years as a caterer or hunter for that gen- 
tleman’s mess, was finally engaged, after many a 
shifting and turning of Dame Fortune’s wheel, by 
the North American Fur Company, to fill the 
difficult and hazardous position he now held as 
a partisan or leader of beaver hunting parties; 
for which he was admirably adapted, from his 
wide and thorough acquaintance with the whole 
mountain regions, from the Russian settlements to 
the Californias, and of every nook by hidden lake 
and unfrequented stream where these singularly 
shy and sagacious animals ‘most do congregate.’ 
Bridger had likewise, in addition to the above- 
mentioned qualifications, other qualities of scarce- 
ly less importance, and without which the former 
would have been ef comparatively little value. 
‘These were a complete and absolute understand- 
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ing of the Indian character in all its different 
phases, and a firm, though by no means over 
cautious, distrust with regard to these savages, 
based upon his own large experience of their gen- 
eral perfidy, cunning and atrocity. ‘To sum up, 
his bravery was unquestionable, his horsemanship 
equally so, and as to his skill with the rifle, it will 
scarcely be doubted, when we mention that he had 
been known to kill twenty buffaloes by the same 
number of consecutive shots. The physical con- 
formation of this man was in admirable keeping 
with his character. Tall—six feet at the least— 
muscular, without an ounce of superfluous flesh 
to impede its force or exhaust its elasticity, he 
might have served as a model for a sculptor or 
painter, by which to express the perfection of 
graceful strength and easy activity. One remark- 
able feature of this man I had almost omitted, and 
that was his neck, which rivalled his head in size 
and thickness, and which gave to the upper por- 
tion of his otherwise well formed person a some- 
what outre and unpleasant appearance. His 
cheek-bones were high, his nose hooked or aqui- 
line, the expression of his eyes mild and thought- 
ful, and that of his face grave almost to solemnity. 
To complete the picture, he was perfectly igno- 
rant of all knowledge contained in books, not 
even knowing the letters of the alphabet; put 
perfect faith in dreams and omens, and was un- 
utterably scandalized if even the most childish of 
the superstitions of the Indians were treated with 
any thing like contempt or disrespect ; for in all 
these he was a firm and devout believer. 

Next to Bridger, sat Bill Williams, the Nestor 
of the trappers. A more heterogeneous compound 
than this man, it has never been my fortune to 
meet withal. He was confessedly the best trap- 
per in the mountains; could catch more beaver 
and kill more horses in so doing, by hard riding, 
than any man that had ever set a trap in these 
waters. He could likewise drink more liquor, 
venture farther alone in the eager pursuit of game 
into the neighborhood of dangerous and hostile 
Indians, spend more money and spend it quicker 
than any other man. He could likewise swear 
harder and longer, and coin more queer and awful 
oaths than any pirate that ever blasphemed under 
a black flag, over a black ship, and from a blacker 
heart. He could shoot (so Ae said) higher and 
deeper, wider and closer, straighter and crookeder, 
and more rounding, and more every way, than 
‘ever a son of a of them all,” as 1 had the 
ineffable pleasure of hearing him say myself the 
very next morning after the English Captain’s 
hospitable entertainment; and whieh very words 
he made use (or abuse) of in daring the whole 
universal camp, the world included, to a proof of 
skill with him in shooting at a mark. This as- 
tonishing personage was nearly seventy years of 
age. 

On the opposite side of the table, or whatever 
the reader may choose to call that portion of 
green-sward that served as such, was placed Joe 
Meek, or “ Major” Meek, as he was indifferently 
called—another curious instance of unique cha- 











racter, as is so frequently exhibited by men whose 
occupations, and consequently associations, are 
different from those of the rest of mankind. 
Meek’s real history and adventures, if fairly and 
honestly written out, would be a book to make 
the fortune of its author. 

In juxtaposition with the last described per- 
sonage, sat, or rather reclined, one to whom I 
would call the reader's particular attention. ‘This 
man’s name was Head. It would take a stronger 
pencil than the author of these sketches is capable 
of wielding, to embody the dark depths and sha- 
dows that alone could make upa true picture 
of this ruthless and remorseless original. The 
circumstances about to be related, will place his 
character in a clearer and more intelligible light, 
than could any amount of description, however 
carefully or elaborately composed. 

Some two or three years previous to this time, 
Capt. Stewart, (now Sir William,) had arrived at 
the head quarters or rendezvous of the Fur Com- 
pany from the United States, on one of his peri- 
odical excursions to this part of the world, and 
brought in his train as a servant or waiter, an In- 
dian half-breed, a creole of St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, and whose tragic fate is the subject of the 
following brief narrative. 

This man was an excellent hunter, and was 
frequently employed as such by Capt. “tewart, 
and was we believe, taken altogether, considered 
avery fair specimen of this class of men, who 
are not in general remarkable for either honesty 
or other essentials of a good character. One day 
he was missed, as likewise two of Capt. Stewart’s 
best saddle horses, and it was immediately sus- 
pected that he had stolen them and gone over to 
join the Hudson Bay Company, at one of their 
posts on the upper part of the Columbia. These 
facts and surmises were mentioned to Capt. Stew- 
art, who, being naturally indignant at such 
ungrateful and unworthy treatment, from one 
whom he had always treated with frank and con- 
siderate kindness, remarked, in the heat and pas- 
sion of the moment, (words that he would after- 
wards have given his whole fortune to recall,) that 
he would give any one in the camp five hundred 
dollars for his scalp, with or without the horses. 
These unfortunate words, with the attending cir- 
cumstances, were quickly circulated through the 
encampment, and having formed the talk of the 
hour, were dismissed, to make way for other sub- 
jects of fresher and more engrossing interest. 
But there was one man upon whose mind they 
had fallen, and like the spear of Ithuriel, had 
changed a hateful and contemptible object into 
a hideous and portentous fiend. This was Mark 
Head, who it was afterwards remembered, was 
seen to saddle his horse and ride out of camp 
with his rifle and other equipments, as if going to 
hunt Buffalo; and no particular notice was taken 
of it at the time, as such were matters of daily 
and hourly occurrence. 

The evening closed upon the day without any 
thing having taken place to mar or interrupt the 
usual pastimes and diversions of thecamp. Morn- 
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ing rose fresh and lovely, as is her wont in these 
eternal solitudes. ‘The events of yesterday were 
hardly remembered, and the hour of noon was 
fast approaching, when the slumberous stillness 
of the camp was rudely broken by the rapid 
tramping of horses’ feet, and furious and frantic 
yells that appeared to issue from a cloud of dust, 
that came borne across the prairie upon the sum- 
mer breeze in the direction of the tents. This 
cleared away; and now it was seen to be a soli- 
tary horseman, and that horseman was soon re- 
cognized to be Mark Head; and still he onward 
came, shouting and yelling like one under demo- 
niacal possession, which he doubtless was; and, 
holding aloft on the muzzle of his rifle a some- 
thing that looked black and glossy, but which no 
one could yet recognize. Nearer and nearer still 
he came, thundering on, and grinding the solid 
earth under his horse’s feet into an impalpable 
powder, that floated away like the foaming waves 
in a vessel’s wake; and now he is upon them, 
and passed them, and checking his horse strongly 
and suddenly before Capt. Stewart’s tent, leaps 
from his back, and holdsup exulting'y to view, 
the dissevered and blood-dripping scalp of Charles- 
the Creole. Had the Avenger of blood stood be- 
fore him, greater could not have been the blank 
horror and consternation of Capt. Stewart, than 
on witnessing this direful apparition. ‘The few 
hasty and unpremeditated words he had so un- 
happily spoken, had passed from his mind almost 
as soon as uttered; but here they were recalled to 
him in fiery and terrific distinctness by the ruth- 
less wretch who ow stood before him, and boldly 
claiming the proffered reward for this cold and 
deliberate murder. 

In the excitement of the moment, many talked 
of executing summary justice upon Head ; and 
the wretched man had to consult his safety by ab- 
senting himself for several weeks from the society 
and companionship of his brother hunters. But 
in a very short time this tragical occurrence ceased 
to be talked about, and gradually lapsed from the 
minds of all, as other events usurped the interest 
it had for a season inspired. 

Head, himself, afterwards related the manner 
in which he killed the Creole, and which was 
simply as follows: On leaving the encampment, 
he had observed the trail made by the horses 
which the missing man had taken with him in 
his flight, and following it up all that day, had 
come upon him in the evening about sunset, and 
just as he was in the act of cutting up a buffalo 
that he appeared to have lately killed. The ill- 
fated man was somewhat startled at first, but 
Head quickly re-assured him by his apparent 
frankness and cordiality. He even applauded his 
act of carrying off Capt. Stewart’s horses.— 
The Creole’s suspicions having been thus com- 
pletely disarmed, he naturally relapsed into his 
occupation of butchering, in which he had been 
interrupted by Head, when the latter seizing his 
opportunity, shot his unsuspecting victim through 
the heart, and after having scalped him, returned 

iccamp, inthe manner already described. 
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THE PAINTER, WEST. 


Some years since, we made the acquaintance of a wan- 
dering portrait painter, who, along with an ardent affec- 
tion for his fascinating profession, coupled an equally ar- 
dent love for the graces of polite literature ; and, in his 
idle moments, he paid court, not without decided eviden- 
ce of favor, to the muses. We ransacked his portfolio— 
and, among other productions of equal merit, found 
the following tribute to the genius and memory of one of 
the masters of his art, BENJamMiIN West. By permission, 
we obtained a copy, and now offer it to the readers of the 
Western Literary JouRNAL F. 





THE DYING ARTIST. 





R. W. P. WRIGHT. 





Scpporrep in his chair, the old man sat, 
Surrounded there by many an angel-form— 
Pictures of earth and heaven—embodied thought, 
Where inspiration breathed from pencilled lips. 


He waited death. 
The summer sun was sinking to his rest 
Amid the grandeur of Chaldean clouds, 
Which, like the sunlit visions of a dream, 
In fond delight hung round the monarch’s throne. 
His pale lips moved in silent, fervent prayer, 
As ardently he gazed upon the scene. 
That potent talisman, that secret wand, 
The artist held (unknown to duller earth,) 
Called up the spirits of a poet’s dream, 4 
All grand and beautiful! The fairy clouds 
Were peopled o’er with bright angelic forms 
Dipp’d in the glory of the westring sun. 


Softly he spake : 

‘*Thou glorious Orb! and you, ye idol forms 

That crowd his burning throne—clouds that I love— 

Earth, wood, and water—hills, where I have stood 

To gaze upon created majesty ; 

Earth, with thy fullness, [ have loved thee well, 

Gazed on thy gorgeousness with drinking eyes, 

Enwrap’d, inspired, full of thee and Gop. 

But now, farewell! farewell, O, glorious Sun,— 

And ever-changing clouds and forms that keep 

Their vigils ’mid your fairy-seeming halls— 

All things so lovely and so loved, farewell !” 


He slept. 

A glorious dream of earth came over him : 
A fairy world was his, wherein he moved 
Monarch and worshipper,—around him breathed 
The pencilled beings of his own proud thoughts. 
Some patriarch forms in deep devotion knelt, 
Invading heaven with their ardent prayers.* 
Some warrior-knights, in pageant chivalry, 
Spurred to the charge, with * bright and beaming 

arms,” 
Or knelt in gallant worship at the feet 
Of some fair lady-love: and there again, 
The towering conqueror led his mailed host 
Eager to battle, bannered, clothed in steel, 





* West’s “ Inspiration of Peter.” 
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His deep-filed phalanx firm as adamant, 
His cataract host that, like a Gallic flood 
Of men and arms, dashed fiercely on the foe, 
Leaving, to mark the pathway they had trod, 
Dire consternation, chaos, rout, and death.* 
Here gleamed a coronation, pencilled high 
In all the pomp of regal pageantry: f 
There lay the fallen warrior, Freedom’s son, 
Who faintly whispered “ Liberty,” and died. } 
Lo the Messiah here ! 
Whole nations healing with his potent word— 
The lame, the blind, the palsied and the dumb, 
In simu!taneous raptures sing his praise.|| 
Again: 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, stood 
Before him, full, in all its pride and power. 
Beleaguing hosts now camp’d around her walls— 
Serried and sparkling rose the sea of arms— 
Embiazon’d, broad, and floating to the wind, 
Trinmphal banners flashed along the sky— 
Knights, prophets, warriors, councillors and kings, 
Pride, glitter, show, and panoply, and power— 
Assembled pleasures and assembled woes. 


Hark ! 
The din of war breaks sudden on the ear ; 
Host grapples host—and shouts tumultous rise, 
The yell of vengeance, mingling with the groans 
Of agonizing thousands, rend the air. 
The leaguer and beleagued—the friend and foe, 
Together driven, and together drive 
Onward to ruin, whelmed in seas of blood ! 


’Tis done! 
The patient started, fitful, from his dream, 
And lo! the visions of his fevered brain 
Stood full before him, clothed in all the wealth 
Of fearful grandeur, wild ané chaos bound! 


Again he slept: 
A pleasing dream stole softly o’er his sense— 
A bland elysium—-a realm of light, 
With music canopied-——wherein his soul 
Drank the rich fullness of etherial joy. 
One only vision ministered to him,— 
A lovely steed, white as the virgin snow, 
Whereon a seraph, clad in flowing robes, 
Rode gracefully : a white and chrystal crown 
Sat on his brow—a silver bow he held, 
Brightened with use, and radiant with light. § 


He spake; 

‘* Hail, master-spirit of an art sublime! 
The wealth of all earth’s beauties has been thine. 
Gop, from whose hand flows all things pure and good, 
Has given thee, above the sons of man, 
A lofty genius—taught thee nature’s lore 
In her own temple, from her own pure lips. 
Dost love an earthly fame? ’Tis all thine own; 
Earth holds not back the laurel from thy brow. 
Look where she lies in yon perspective light, 
Like fairy Eden in the lap of May. 





* «* Baitle of Neville’s Cross.” 

t “ Crowning of de Ribaumont.” 

t “* Death of Gen. Wolfe.” 

| eae healing in the Temple.” 
*‘ Death on the Pale Horse.” 

_ It may, perhaps, be proper to mention, for the informa- 
tion of those who are not familiar with the works of 
West, that the above are the titles of some of his paint 
ings.—Epirors. 
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Yet she has now, in all her loveliness, 

No hues so rich and rare, no rhetoric 

So deep, so full as thy great spirit claims. 

Thine was no common, low-lorn, love of earth, 
No little ido! of mortality ; 

’T was that bold Jove that reaches through all time 
And plucks the plaudits of eternity— 

A boundless, bounding, upward, onward love, 
That knows no idols but itself and Gop! 

Look on Tus light, behold these matchless hues— 
Pictures of heaven, and by her artist touched— 
These all are tiiine, and thine eternally !” 


He bowed— 
His bow was bent, the arrow sped its way— 
So noiseless sped, so sweet, so pleasingly, 
The dying Arvisr smiled and welcomed it! 
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CATCHING THE WILD HORSE.* 


Havine therefore no other object in view than 
mere curiosity and love of excitement, I did not 
endeavor to outstrip my companions; but run- 
ning side by side with the foremost Indian, I soon 
found that my Missouri horse was much swifter 
than their rough prairie steeds, and if | wished, 
could have outstripped them all. ‘The chase was 
leading us amongst a number of low hills, and 
where the ground was indented with numerous 
small hollows and ruts washed out by the rains, so 
that it became necessary to use a little more cau- 
tion than was agreeable to me, though my 
companions dashed on as reckless of life and 
limb as ever. And now it became apparent, that 
whatever were our prospects at first, we would 
yet have a race before we would be up with our 
game. For the last few minutes we had been 
gaining but slowly. Though every exertion was 
made, still we were some twenty or thirty yards 
behind, and what was less agreeable than all, I 
perceived I was falling somewhat in the rear, in 
spite of all my exertions; for though I could more 
than hold my own in a short race, I soon discov- 
ered my horse was no match for their winded po- 
nies in the Jong run. Though I spurred inces- 
santly, one after another of the Indians passed on 
before me, until it became evident that I would be 
compelled to come in “at the heel of the hunt.” 
Resolving to make my retreat with the best possi- 
ble grace, I dashed off to the left for the purpose 
of ascending a high eminence that rose at a little 
distance, and which I judged would offer a fair 
site for observing the finale of the enterprise. 








* This is a part of the article on page 257. It was 
disconnected by mistake. 
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Aftera few minutes exertion, I found myself on 
the summit, which afforded an extensive view of 
the country on either side. Before me lay an ex- 
tensive plain, bounded in the distance by a chain 
of dim and shadowy mountains raising their rag- 
ged heads in the clear blue sky; on the left was 
a group of low hills running from beneath me, 
and losing themselves in the plain; and to the 
right, emerging into the open space before me, 
was the foaming troop of wild horse, closely fol- 
lowed by their as wild pursuers. A few minutes 
more would end the race, as the Indians were al- 
most upon their game, and were already singling 
out their favorites from the crowd—when of a sud- 
den they all stopped, reining in their horses vio- 
lently, apparently in greatconfusion. I could not 
at first imagine what had occurred; but seeing 
them collected together gesticulating and pointing 
to the group of hills that I have before mentioned, 
I observed a number of persons on horseback 
emerging into the plain at too great a distance to 
judge whether Indians or not, whose sudden ap- 
pearance had thus rather unceremoniously put a 
stop to the chase. Ifthey were enemies, we were 
in a bad predicament—without arms of any kind, 
several miles from camp, and our horses tired and 
fatigued with the race; and if they were friends, 
we had no manner of finding it out, for prudence 
forbade us making any advance for that purpose. 
In those wild and lonely deserts everything that 
moves in the distance is to be looked upon with 
suspicion ; for there is such an extensive scope of 
vision, that objects can be discerned for miles, and 
what at first might have been supposed a herd of 
buffaloes, upon a nearer approach, would prove to 
be a wandering band of Indians: and often, when 
on hunting excursions, we would fly with alarm 
from those whom we supposed enemies, they would 
in the end prove to be a party of our own com- 
panions, who perhaps were equally frightened at 
our appearance. 

In the present instance, our only plan was to 
retreat in such a manner as to induce them not to 
suspect our defenceless situation. Upon discov- 
ering us, they, too, had halted, and were proba- 
bly as suspicious of us as we were of them. The 
wild horses, in the interim, had made the most of 
their time, and were already free from pursuit, 
galloping away in the distance. I immediately 
joined my companions, who had commenced their 
retreat slowly and carelessly, the more to deceive, 
as if showing a disposition neither to fight or fly, 
but declaring the school-boy determination, “if 
you let me alone, I'll let you alone.” As soon as 
we were sheltered from observation, our horses 
were put to the gallop, until we had left several 
miles behind, and were relieved from all fears of 
immediate pursuit. The Arrapahas never betray- 
ed by look or word their feelings of disappoint- 
ment; but preserving the same stoical look of in- 
difference which is peculiarly their own in victory 
or defeat, rode carlessly on, seemingly as compla- 
cent and self-satisfied as if their efforts had been 
crowned with success. 

Our intention was now to reach the camp as 
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soon as possible, which by observation could not 
be far distant ; but just as we were rising a gentle 
swell of the prairie, we descried two other wild 
horses a few hundred yards off, that had evidently 
been separated from the main body to which Ga- 
briel and Black Wolf had given pursuit. Here 
then was still an opportunity, in part, to redeem 
for our disappointment, and one of the Indians 
prepared to embrace it. Dismounting with lasso 
in hand, he drove his horse before him, keeping 
himself effectually concealed by the interposition 
of his body. Slowly and carefully did he ap- 
proach, suffering his horse to nip the grass at al- 
most every step, the more to conceal his design. 
As soon as they noticed his approach, they came 
towards him at full speed, snuffiing the air as if 
to judge of their previous acquaintance of the 
intruder. But still they were very suspicious, 
galloping till within fifty yards, they would pause 
a moment, then wheel, and making a halfcircle, 
come up again on the other side, and thus kept 
running round every detour, lessening uncon- 
sciously the space between them and their enemy. 
It was really surprising to see with what address 
the Indian kept himself concealed. When his 
game would shy off as if afraid of treachery, 
perhaps catching a glimpse of his person, he 
would throw himself flat in the grass, letting his 
horse feed over and about him, until observing 
that their suspicions were nearly dispelled, he 
would advance again as cautiously as ever, first on 
one side and then on the other, and sometimes 
completely under the belly of his horse. By this 
means, he had, by little and little, dispelled nearly 
all the fears that they might have had at first, un- 
til they advanced boldly and carelessly near 
enough for his purpose. With one bound, the 
Indian was on his horse, dashing towards them 
like a thunderbolt, his lasso whirling round his 
head—and before they had fairly turned to fly, the 
supple rope was fastened on the neck of one. 

Powerful and long were the struggles of the 
choking animal for freedom, leaping and plung- 
ing to follow its companion that was now gallop- 
ing free and unrestrained over the prairie. But 
all attempts were fruitless; the more it struggled, 
the firmer and tighter was the neck compressed by 
the choking noose, until breathless and exhausted 
it sunk down upon the prairie, bidding farewell 
forever to a life of happiness and freedom. It 
proved to be a young and beautiful mare, of a 
bright bay color; and I could not help sympathi- 
sing with the poor dumb brute, as she lay there 
quivering in every muscle, weak and helpless in 
the midst of her exulting captors. 





It is one thing to profess good principles of ac- 
tion, and quite anther to practice them. Few will 
admit themselves to be wicked at heart, or approve 
the least vice in others; but many seem to be re- 
gardless of their own conduct while censuring 
that of their fellows. 
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CHASED BY A BEAR. 





BY B. ST. JAMES FRY. 





‘‘You’ve heard of bear fights, boys! Now try 
every fellow here, just hold your tempers, and 
hear your uncle say a word or two, on that sub- 
ject.” 

“Go it, Uncle Bill! and if it zs first rate, we'll 
treat,” exclaimed half a dozen listeners, drawing 
their chairs closer to the old veteran who had pro- 
posed the “ yarn.” We had often listened to the 
tales of the old settlers, and with our usual inter- 
est excited, took a seat. The bar room was soon 
in a quiet state—even the bar-keeper leaned for- 
ward over the counter to hear the old settler. 

“Uncle Bill,” as he was familiarly termed by 
all who had seen him more than once, was a cu- 
rious specimen of human nature; no one had 
ever learned from whence he came; whether he 
had been married, or anything else personal. He 
would talk with you all day long about the ‘in- 
juns,” and the days he had fought under Harrison, 
but if you asked him further, his answer was 
cither so very evasive that you became convinced 
it was none of your business, or he turned it off 
in a hearty joke, and a queer, comical look out of 
his left eye (he had lost his right, in an “injun” 
fight) which was equal to the words, ‘‘ Who'd you 
say was green ?” 

So much for the narrator; and pulling his old 
rabbit-skin cap tolerably well over his eyes, and by 
sundry twistings about in his chair, he proceeded to 
amuse the young men by telling them some of his 
experience, 

“When I was a small chap, say, about the size 
of Jack Benson, there, my father lived near 
Wheeling. He was one of the early settlers of 
that region, having made, although the Indians 
bothered him a heap, considerable improvements, 
that is, people thought them so, in them days.— 
He had, by the assistance of his boys, (I was the 
likeliest of the family,) cleared about twenty acres 
and putin crops. He had the neatest log-cabin 
about, two rooms below, and a loft where we 
stowed away all of the lumber in one corner, 
while the end which had a window in the gable, 
was taken up as a sleeping room for me anda 
younger brother. 

“The old man always had an idea that I was 
cut out for an etarnal hard kind of a chap, and 
kept me at work, as he said, to keep me out of 
mischief; but the old fellow wasn’t smart enough 
for his son—for if there was to be a huskin’, 
quiltin’ match, coon hunt, or a general spree 
among the young ’uns, I’d lay parfectly still, till I 
thought the old man was asleep, and then—you 
understand—my brother was afraid to tell—he’d 
catched one of the awfullest lickins that any chap 
ever dreamt of. 

“Well, one night, the Widow Jackson, about 
three miles from our house, give out that she’d 
have a quiltin, and wanted all the young folks 
to come and help her out of adrag. They fixed 
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them things inthem days just as they do now. 
You see, the young fellers had no idea of quilt- 
in, but the gals wanted some one to go home 
with them—just as if they had no big brothers 
that came with them. When supper was over, I 
picked up my cap and made for the door. 

‘ Bill,’ said the old man, ‘ Bill, where are you a 
goin’ this time of day? 

‘To Widow Jackson’s quiltin,’ said I, just as 
unconsarned as if I didn’t care nothing about it.’ 

‘You can't go, Bill; 1 don’t want to be waked 
up in the night to let you in.’ 

‘Well, dad, I'll stay at home!’ for I saw that I 
had to play ’possum. 

“The old ’uns soon went to bed with the im- 
pression that I was there also, and sound asleep. 
About the right time, 1 was off, and soon reached 
the quiltin’. All the boys for four or five miles 
around was there. But what took my eye, was a 
chap named Tom Phelps strutting about in all of 
his glory. Half of the gals in the room was try- 
ing to get him to look at them. I knew there was 
something in the wind, so I walks up to him, says 
I, ‘Tom, how d’ye do? 

‘First rate,’ says he, ‘only I’m mighty tired; he 
was a hard fellow to upset, but J done it for him.” 

‘Whodo you mean ?’ says I, for I didn’t under- 
stand him. 

‘You didn't hear of the bear, then, that I killed 
to-day!’ And so he sets down, and tells me all 
about it. You see, he was out hunting and came 
across a bear. As good luck would have it, he 
took first rate aim and upset the black varmint at 
oneshot. He skinned the old feller, and now he 
calculated that he was one notch ahead of any 
chap in the settlement. And that was what all 
the fuss was about. He’d killed a bear, and ev- 
ery gal in the room thought he was a real snor- 
ter. 

“ Just to please him, I acknowledged the corn. 
I could whip any boy about, fair fight—but I had 
not killed abear. But, thinks I to myself, without 
saying any thing, if—if I don’t kill a bear, ’fore a 
week, then I’m switched, or else there aint none 
about. 

“} didn’t sleep much that night, when I went 
home, for I was thinking of glory, and shining 
among the gals. 

“Two or three days after, there was a general 
understanding that there was bears about the 
neighborhood, and the neighbors set upon a day 
to turn out and give them a chase. The night 
before, I cleaned out my rifle, and prepared my- 
self in all respects. We were to start off at day- 
break. Setting my rifle by my bed-side, I hopped 
into bed, but found it hard work to sleep for a long 
time, and had hardly got in a good snooze, when 
I heard a low, savage growl not far off. 1 was up 
and dressed before you could wink—out, and 
ready to show fight. The moon was shining as 
bright as day, and not far from the house, J saw 
the old feller making track for the woods. ‘ Not 
so fast!’ says I, ‘old feller, I’ve a word to say to 
you—I would like to know where all of your 
friends are.’ But he did’nt stop; and I after him, 
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as fast as my heels could carry me. I guess I 
chased him about a mile, when the old feller 
wheeled about, and seeined disposed, as the Indi- 
ans say, to havea talk. [He reared himself upon 
his hind feet, and showing his teeth, seemed to 
say ‘come on!’ 

‘Drawing up my rifle, I took aim with a rather 
unsteady hand, and cracked away. ‘The old fel- 
ler gave a most tremendous growl and _ started 
towards me, limping a little, and showing his teeth 
and tongue in a manner that would have scared 
the best of you. I commenced to retreat in a 
slow manner, and felt for my powder horn, but in 
my hurry, when dressing, I had forgotten it, and 
then I was in a trying situation. Boys, if you 
could only have felt for about two minutes as I 
felt just about that time, you’d have the fever and 
ague shakes as long as you lived, and could re- 
collect anything about it; but you know that in 
such times a feller don’t stop to think of anything 
but which is the best track home, and how to keep 
clear of the bear. The long chase had made me 
tired, but I took to my heels as the last resource 
in time of danger, bracing every nerve. Logs 
were no obstructions, and gulleys which had 
looked rather broad at other times, I got over as 
easily as you would hop over a twig, and close 
after me, growling ina hungry tone, came the 
bear. The sweat poured down my face, although 
it was winter and cold enough. I could hear the 
steps of the bear close behind me, but had not 
enough courage to look back, for that wasn’t the 
object with me; I was trying to get over the 
ground ahead as fastas could. I heard his steps 
closer and closer, till it seemed to me that he trod 
almost on my heels. I felt like dropping down 
and giving up at once, but then I thought that 
dad would grieve himself to death to think what 
had become of me, for I had hooked out. 

At last I felt his fore paw brush against my foot. 
I felt like saying my prayers ; but raising all of my 
courage at one lick, I turned suddenly round and 
give him a thundering blow over the head with my 
rifle, which slipped from my hand with the action. 
It didn’t hurt the old fellow much though, for he 
after me again, but I had gained about fifteen feet 
on him, which was considerable in such a fix as 
I was. 

We were both tired, and moved along slowly, 
but doing our best licks. I was now within about 
one quarter of a mile of the house; three or four 
times I yelled as loud as I could, but it did no 
good, and the varmint was gaining on me slowly. 
The blow which he got had roused his spunk, 
and he yelled twice as loud as he did before. I 
could hear him gritting his teeth, and the flesh 
trembled on my bones. How I wished for my 
rifle again to hit him another lick over the head, 
or a knife, for then I might have closed in with 
him and put an end to the matter; but there was 
no assistance at my hand. You may think it 
strange that a felley could think of such things, 
but it’s so. Why, , patentee every time I had 
hooked out of the gable window, every orchard 
and water-melon patch | had helped to rob when 
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a little shaver; and if you’ll believe me, boys, I 
even thought of what Tom Benson and the other 
chaps would say, when they found out that a bear 
had come the giraffe over me. 

Again I had the old varmint close upon me, and 
I tried to redouble my speed, and even then [ 
thought we were a long time running a quarter of 
amile. It seemed as long asa year tome. But 
one hope still remained: I was now about thirty 
yards from the fence around the cleared field, and 
I knew that if I got over that, all was safe. But 
it was very high, and my only salvation could be 
gained by clearing it at one jump. I didn’t be- 


~~ 


lieve I could do it, but I was bound to try at all 


events. The bear was close to me, and still gain- 
ing—the fence was high—was there no other way ? 
I looked round to see if a rail was down in any 
place; twice I screamed aloud, hoping to wake up 
the dog. I looked one way and another—the 
fence was thundering high, and if I should fail and 
fall, all hope was passed. When within about 
thirty fect of it, I felt that it was the last and only 
chance, so heaving myself till it seemed to me 
that my sinews would crack, I gave a despondent 
shriek and sprang into the air.” 

Uncle Bill seemed overcome with emotion, and 
he buried his head in his hand. I heard a sup- 
pressed sigh break from him. The stillness was 
broken at last by all of us enquiring in a low tone 
what was the result of the leap. He raised up 
his head, and, drawing off his cap, brushed back 
his gray hair, and said slowly: 

“Do you see that scar?” pointing to what had 
once evidently been a deep gash; ‘I shall carry 
that,” he continued, ‘ with me to my grave. With 
that mark I was kept in bed with a brain fever, 
and it was some time before I went again to hunt 
bears.” 

“ But how did you escape ?” said I. 

“T’ll explain; you know that we put up rough 
pine limbs for rafters in our log cabins.” 

“ But what has that to do with the story ?” 

“ Keep cool, my young friend; you understand 
what I said. My bed was close to the low roof. 
When the bear was after me, you must be certain 
I wasn’t thinking of anything except jumping. 
Well, I jumped—it was aterrible jump. I leaped 
at least three feet from the bed, and found myself 
lying on my back.” 

“But what was you doing in bed ?” 

“ Dreaming of bears, and you see, like a fool, I 
jumped up, and came near butting my brains out 
against the rafters.” 

“ Now, Bill!” 

“It’s a fact, by hokey! don’t you believe it ?— 
ask my mother,” said he, putting on his queer 
comical look. 

We treated. 





No one ever gained anything by speaking ill of 
another. It is better, by far, to talk of the good 
alone, and let the evil pass in silence, than to prate 
continually of others’ faults and forget their virtues. 
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NAPOLEON.* 


Tue history of no man fills the mind of the 
reader with such surprise and awe, as does that of 
him who 

«Born in Freedom’s eagle nest, 
Rocked by whirlwinds in their rage, 

Nursed at Freedom’s stormy breast,” 
Lived the terror of his age. 

Coming forth from a lone ilse of the sea, ere 
yet the maturity of manhood sat upon his brow, 
he became chieftain of the armies of a great na- 
tion, led them in triumph from victory to victory, 
and eclipsed the most brilliant military glory ever 
before won by man. As we think of his ca- 
reer, we wonderingly inquire for the magic power 
by which superior forces were prostrated before 
him, kings stripped of their insignia, and the most 
distant thrones made to tremble at the thun- 
der of his artillery. He walked forth as the or- 
dained commander of men—the destined master 
of earth. He bore with his person the secret of 
his invincible power; and though at a distance fac- 
tious spirits should unite a whole nation against 
him, and declare him a traitor, usurper, and an 
outlaw, yet his presence alone struck them with 
awe, his frown silenced the scornful clamor of the 
multitude—before his glance the most powerful of 
the opposition shrunk back with fear, and at his 
word a hissing people rent the air with an enthu- 
siastic and universal shout, “vive le Napoleon!” 
Conqueror in the field, dictator in the cabinet— 
and supreme everywhere—in him we have the 
sublimest example of the power of the superior 
mind in bending the will of others to his own, 
and guiding a whole people according to his 
pleasure. Through all the annals of time it 
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seems to have been the peculiar province of him 
possessing extraordinary mental endowments to 
control the thoughts, judgments, and even the ac- 
tions of his fellows. Authority seems to have 
been co-extensive with mind, and we may say 
what we will about the individual independence 
of man, he will always give deference and obedi- 
ence to hiin of commanding intellect, whose power 
will be supreme according to the mental weakness 
of the multitude. Napoleon commanded, not by 
the authority of law or superstition, but by his 
own indomitable will, supported by the towering 
majesty of his mind. As every one has the right 
to exercise all the control he can acquire over his 
fellow beings, he had the indisputable right from 
nature herself, to govern, and we are only author- 
ized to arraign the use he made of his power. 

The book before us is the Ist part of the “‘Con- 
sulate and Empire of Napoleon,” that continued 
for the very brief period during which he ascen- 
ded to the summit of authority, and sat upon her 
dizzy height. 

We have little fault to find with this book, save 
its intolerable length, embracing, when completed, 
fifteen hundred large pages, of double columns, 
printed with fine type. There is no utility in ma- 
king a history of so short a time of such discour- 
aging length. The book bears upon itself evi- 
dence of the vanity of its author in running out 
its interminable pages, in that, it teems with repe- 
titions, the narration of trivial incidents, and the 
useless speculations of the writer. Were it not 
for these faults, it would undoubtedly prove a 
standard work. It bears ample testimony of the 
honesty of the author, in that, he does not strive 
to suppress facts unfavorable to his hero, or apol- 
ogise for his misconduct. The difference between 
Thiers and the great English historian is found in 
the manner of relating and commenting upon the 
facts which are faithfully recorded by both. The 
latter writing the biography of him who was the 
terror of England, which united the powers of 
Europe against him and procured his banishment, 
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attempted to place him in as wicked and odious a 
light as possible, in order to gild the unjust and 
ungenerous treatment of the English toward him 
and the French people. The former, though a 
Frenchman, seems to be an impartial historian. 

This work commences with the overthrow of 
the Directory and Constitution of the yearlIII., on 
the eighteenth of November, 1799, and continues 
until the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
We can do no more in this review, than to relate 
the most important events that occurred from the 
eighteenth Brumaire until the time when the new 
Constitution was established and the government 
consolidated into the hands of the peoples’ chief- 
tain. 

Napoleon, while conquering among the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and taking steps for building up a 
great nation upon the mighty ruins of ancient 
magnificence, saw the accumulating distress of the 
French at home, internal factions growing up 
against him, and external foes stripping France of 
the victories and conquests he had gained for her 
glory; and he prematurely left his recent con- 
quests to stay the tide of misfortune at home. 

He embarked, with two frigates, from Egypt, 
within sight of his hunters, the British, who 
would compass sea and land to secure one man, 
and consider his capture the proudest triumph 
ever gained by the “‘ Mistress of the Ocean.”— 
He took the route of the coast, to avoid his pur- 
suers, who covered the Mediterranean with their 
ships. Thus, the same sea that formerly bore 
upon her tumultuous waters, him who said, “Fear 
not; you carry Cesar and his fortune,” now 
transported him, who, when told of the impossi- 
bility of escaping the vigilance of his foes, said, 
“ Fortune has never abandoned us—we shall ar- 
rive in spite of the English.” On the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1799, Bonaparte anchored in the Gulf of 
Ajaccio, in the land of his nativity. He was 
thought to be dead, and when the news of his ar- 
rival was communicated to the people, never was 
one man the cause of greater enthusiasm. Sa- 
lutes sent out their thunders from every battle- 
ment, and regardless of infection and the plague, 
a whole people crowded to the shore to welcome 
with their shouts, the man who had risen from his 
Corsican cradle to astonish the world. 

On the 9th of October, he landed at Frejus, in 
the South of France, from which time until his 
arrival in Paris on the 16th, little was heard but 
the welcoming exclamation, ‘‘ Bonaparte!” The 
French seemed, for the time, to forget the internal 














dissensions and convulsions that shook every pillar 
of the nation, and their own privations, oppres- 
sions and distress, and thought alone of him, 
whose potent arm they deemed able to drive back 
the foes that pressed upon their borders; whose 
word would hush all commotion, and whose great 
mind would speedily devise means for the immedi- 
ate relief of all their sufferings. 

On his arrival in Paris, Napoleon found many 
parties and factions in collision with each other, 


~ but committed himself to none until he had studi- 


ed their character, surveyed his ground, and deter- 
mined in his own mind, the course which matters 
might be made to take. 

To him all parties directed their attention, not 
knowing the one he would favor, but thinking he 
would at Jeast be an arbiter of all difficulties.— 
The Council of Five Hundred and the Council 
of the Ancients united in the general rejoicing at 
his arrival, and none ventured to question his pur- 
poses, 

After sounding the opinions and inclinations 
of the public men he inclined to the side of the 
Abbe Sieyes, the master statesman of the nation, 
with whom he had a complete understanding 
with regard to their future operations. Many 
men of renowned name, such as Talleyrand, 
Fouche, Moreau, Macdonald, Barnedotte and 
Lefevre the commandant of the guards of the 
Representative Bodies, tendered him their ser- 
vices. It was determined to destroy the Consti- 
tution of the year III. of the Republic, and 


‘establish another of more strength and efficiency. 


On the 18th Brumaire, November, 1799, Napo- 
leon called together those who were in the secret 
of his operations, and the most important, sudden 
and bloodless revolution recorded in history was 
produced. On the 19th Brumaire, the Council 
of Ancients who imagined Napoleon to be in 
their interest, charged him with the execution of 
the decree for the safety of the government.— 
The State Messenger bore him his command. 
He found the avenues crowded by the officers, 
military and citizens, and Napoleon came forward 
on the steps in front of his house, received the 
compliments of the officers, harrangued them, 
and told them that he relied upon them for the 
salvation of France. They drew their swords 
and pledged him their service and fidelity. He 
instantly mounted, and with a brilliant escort pre- 
sented himself at the bar of the Council of 
Ancients and thus addressed them: ‘ You are 
the wisdom of the nation. At this crisis.it 
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belongs to you to point out the measures which 
may save the country. I come surrounded by 
the generals of the Republic to promise you their 
support. I name Lefevre my lieutenant. Let us 
not lose time in looking for precedents. Nothing 
in history ever resembled the end of the eighteenth 
century. Nothing in the eighteenth century re- 
sembled this moment.” Some of those who 
were not in the secret of his eperations now took 
the alarm; but he silenced and abashed them by 
upbraiding them with the misfortunes of the 
country. ‘ What have you done, ” said he, “ for 
that fine France which I left you in such a bril- 
liant condition? I left you peace, I have found 
war— left you the wealth of Italy, I have found 
taxation and misery. Where are the hundred 
thousand Frenchmen whom I have known—all 
of them my companions in glory? They are 
dead.”” Most of the Council of Ancients and 
officers of State, laid down their authority at the 
feet of the youthful but apparently invincible 
Napoleon. 

But the republican party of the Council of Five 
Hundred was more obstinate, and manifested for 
a moment an unyielding disposition. They feared 
the safety of the Constitution, and in the 
midst of a stormy debate on the state of affairs, 
Napoleon appeared before them and by permission 
of the President, remarked as follows, ‘‘ Citizen 
representatives: you are placed upon a volcano. 
Let me tell you the truth with the frankness of a 
soldier. I was remaining tranquil with my family 
when the Council of Ancients called me to arms. 
I collected my brave military companions and 


brought forward the arms of the country in obe- | 


dience to you who are the head. We are re- 
warded with calamny—they compare me to Ca- 
sar—to Cromwell. Had I desired to usurp the 
supreme authority, I have had opportunities to do 
so before now. But I swear to you, the country 
kas not a more disinterested patriot. We are 
sdrrounded by dangers.and civil war. Let us not 
hazard the loss of those advantages for which we 
have made such sacrifices—Liberty and Equality.” 

“The Constitution!” exclaimed one of the 
inembers. 

“The Constitution, ” answered Bonaparte—“ It 
has been repeatedly violated and trampled under 
foot. It cannot bind together the discordant ele- 
ments of the nation. ButI will save you from 
all horrors—I and my brave comrades at arms, 
whose swords and caps I see at the door of the 
hall; and if any hired orator shall talk of out- 
lawry, I will appeal to the valor of my comrades 























with whom I have foughtand conquered for 
liberty.” Tie left them amidst the cries of “ Vive 
Bonaparte!” echoed by the military in the court 
yard, 

The majority of this Council were opposed to 
any radical change in the constitution of the 
Directory. Lucien Bonaparte was president, and 
at its last sitting, a member of the moderate party 
moved that a cemmittee be appointed to report 
upon the state of the Republic, and that measures 
be taken for opening a correspondence with the 
Council of Ancients. He was interrupted by 
the clamor of the majority. 


“The Constitution! The Constitution or 
Death! was echoed on every side. ‘ Bayonets 
frighten us not,” said Delbred; ‘‘ We are free- 
men ”— Down with the Dictatorship—no Dicta- 
tor,” cried other members. During this uproar a 
clash of arms was heard at the entrance. All 
eyes were directed thither, and Napoleon entered, 
attended by four grenadiers. The soldiers re- 
mained back while he marched with a stately step 
and uncovered, about one-third up the room. 

What! drawn weapons, armed men, soldiers 
in the sanctuary of the laws!” exclaimed some of 
the members, indignant at this display of force 
by which they were menaced. All arose, some 
rushed upon Bonaparte and seized him by the col- 
lar; others cried out—“ outlawry—outlawry—let 
him be proclaimed a traitor! Was it for this 
you gained so many victories?” At this time a 
party of grenadiers rushed up with drawn swords, 
rescued Bonaparte, and bore him away amid the 
scuffle and tumult of the scene. 

The sight of the conqueror almost breathless 
and bearing marks of personal violence, excited 
the indignation of the military. He told them 
that when he wished to show the Council the 
“road to victory and fame, they had answered him 
with daggers.” 

A party was sent to rescue the President, who 
when he was brought to the ranks of the soldiery, 
proclaimed to them that factious men had inter- 


| rupted the deliberations of the Assembly with 


drawn daggers, and declared the Council of Five 
Hundred dissolved. Murat was despatched to 
execute the commands of Lucien, and with drums 
beating he entered the hall at the head of a com- 
pany with fixed bayonets, and ordered the depu- 
ties to disperse on their peril. They now fled on 
all sides, most of them jumping from the windows 
of the Crangerie, leaving behind them their official 
caps, scarfs and gowns. 
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Thus, this remarkable and bloodless revolution 
was consummated and Bonaparte seated at the 
head of the French Nation. The 18th and 19th 
Brumaire terminated the existence of the Di- 
rectory, and from this date commenced the Con- 
sulate and Empire of Napoleon, and begins the 
history before us. 

Napoleon now found himself complete master 
of a nation scourged by both foreign and civil 
war, and afflicted with the extremest embarrass- 
ment in every department of government. There 
Was not an army sufficient to repel invaders, and 
no money in the treasury wherewith to raise one. 
Disorder pervaded the whole financial depart- 
ment; heavy debts had been already contracted 
and no means provided for their payment. In 
short, France was but a wreck, a complete chaos, 
from which it was necessary to re-construct a 
nation, and restore order, before any thing could 
be done for the relief and defence of the people. 
This, though a work for years of mature deliber- 
ation, was to be accomplished at once, to save 
France from the whirlwind of destruction which 
scemed ready to burst upon her. The people had 
already become discouraged and the stoutest hearts 
had begun to quail before the impending storm. 
This was the time which demanded the best en- 
ergies of a great mind, and none but a Bonaparte 
was adequate to the exigencies of the State. To 
him all eyes were turned for relief, and though a 
young man, he stood up among many distin- 
guished by hoary headed wisdom and pre-eminent 
mental power, the supreme chieftain and sovereign 
ruler of the people. No one was now found to 
interpose an objection, or question his policy, for 
there was not time to wrangle, and all had the 
most implicit confidence in the potency of his 
arm, in his sagacity and mental resources. We 
may deprecate as much as we choose the usurpa- 
tion of Napoleon—we may speculate as much as 
we will upon the overleaping ambition of him 
who seated himself steadily upon the wreck of 
power, still he and his imperious will were alone 
adequate to the great work to be done, to save 
France from internal commotion and distress, and 
from external aggressions. No other man or 
body of men was competent to the task. Napo- 
leon knew his own powers and what he could do, 
while all believed in his efficiency, and instead of 
being a culprit and traitor at the bar of the world’s 
opinion for what he did at that time, he ought to 
stand acquitted for having done his whole duty 
and nothing else. 


























Lucien Bonaparte, President of the Council of 
Five hundred, gave both Councils a satisfactory 
explanation of the recent extraordinary proceed- 
ings. They immediately re-convened, purged of 
all hostile spirits, and after devolving their pow- 
ers upon a committee of twenty-five persons they 
adjourned until the 19th of February, 1800. A 
provisional consular government was appointed 
consisting of Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Roger Du- 
cos. The supreme control was very quietly 
yielded to the First Consul. He began expedi- 
tiously and effectually to reform abuses and put 
the wheels of government in motion. Humanity 
and the greatest good of the people were stamped 
upon his labors. Dungeons were thrown open, 
and with his own hands he struck off the chains 
that had been unjustly rivetted during the reign 
of blood. He performed many acts of justice and 
generosity, which served to win the affection of a 
people who had already bowed in deference to his 
great ability and unparalleled achievements. 

A new Constitution was to be formed, and the 
Second Consul was designated to unite the ex- 
tremes of Monarchy and Democracy, and present 
a draft for consideration. He had long made po- 
litical science a study, was known to be learned 
and skilled in the great affairs of government, and 
believed to have a Constitution already drafted in 
his port-folio. While the public looked to Sieyes 
for a Constitution, it was at the same time gener- 
ally understood that Napoleon was the man to 
whom the first place under the new government 
should be assigned, 

While the First Consul was swaying the helm 
of State, the Second applied himself to his task. 
He devoted his entire attention to the subject and 
soon had a Constitution in his own mind, though 
the first article was not written. His plan was 
locked within his own thoughts, and not till he 
had been repeatedly urged to bring it forth for 
inspection did he resolve to communicate his ideas 
to any one. At last he opened his scheme to 
Boulay de la Meurthe one of his friends, who 
transcribed it as fast as he learned its details by 
conversations. Thus this remarkable document 
was brought forth forthe glory of France, and 
the admiration of the world. It was a masterly 
production, and united in a novel and an ingeni- 
ous manner, the strength of a monarchy with the 
liberty of a republic. It was the aim of the great 
legislator to reconcile the principles of both. His 
object was, to guard the state against the usurpa- 
tions of the ambitious on the one hand, and from 
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the passions of demagogues on the other. He 
had passed through the tumult of the past ten 
years, had seen a whole people made the sport of 
factious clans, and observed the hydra of anarchy 
come forth at the universal shout for Liberty and 
Republicanism. He profited by his experience, 
and in accordance with a favorite maxim of his, 
that “ Confidence should arise from beneath, and 
power descend from aloft,” he produced a consti- 
tution of government, of which the following is a 
synopsis. | 
Every subject of France, twenty-one years of 

age, if he wished to enjoy his rights, was obliged 
to inscribe himself upon the civic register. These 
were to assemble in their arrondissements, or dis- 
tricts, and select every tenth citizen. These were 
to assemble again in their departments and choese 
every tenth from their number; and these again 
to select every tenth from their number. The 
three lists were called the notability. The first 
was to be called the notability of the communes, 
from which were to be chosen the members of the 
municipal administrations, those of the councils of 
arrondissements answering to the mayors, sub- 
prefects, judges of the first instance, &c. The 
second list was to be called the notability of the 
departments, from which were to be appointed 
the members of the councils of the departments, 
officers now called prefects, the judges of appeal, 
&c. From the third list, that of the national nota- 
bility, were to be taken the members of the legis- 

lative body, all the dignitaries of high rank, coun- 
cillors of state, ministers, judges of the court of 
cassation, &c., &c. This system M. Sieyes called 
a political pyramid broad at the base, and narrow 

toward the summit. Thus confidence was to come 
up from beneath, and we shall soon see how power 
was to descend from aloft. 


Each year the great mass of the citizens were 
to assemble, and strike off from the list those who 
had proved unworthy of their confidence, and re- 
place them with others. 

M. Sieyes dreaded the power of election, for he 
had seen passionate electors name passionate rep- 
resentatives. He provided against the evil by or- 
daining that the legislative and executive powers 
should choose their own members from the lists of 
notability formed by the public confidence. There 
were to be four legislative branches; the Legis- 
lative Body proper, the Tribunate,the Council of 
State, and the conservative Senate. 

The Legislative Body was to be composed of 

three hundred members who were not to debate 








themselves, but after hearing the laws discussed, 
were to vote upon them in silence. 

The Tribunate, composed of one hundred 
members, was to receive all communications and 
propositions relative to laws, to discuss them pub- 
licly, and vote upon them only for the purpose of 
determining whether it should urge their adoption 
or rejection before the Legislative body. It was 
then to name three members who were to main- 
tain before the latter body, the opinion which had 


prevailed within itself. 


The Council of State was to digest the project- 
ed laws, present them to the Legislative body and 
send three of its members to discuss them in oppo- 
sition to those sent from the Tribunate. 




















The Senate, to be composed of one hundred 
members, was ordained to break any law they 
should deem unconstitutional. It was to be com- 
posed of men of ripe age, known wisdom, and 
placed, by a liberal endowment, above all clash- 
ing factions and party strife. They were to be the 
conservators of the laws. 

Such were to be the deliberative powers, and they 
were to be constituted as follows: 

The Senate composed itself, by electing its own 
members from the list of national notability. It 
also was to choose, by ballot, the members of the 


Legislative body, of the Tribunate, and of the 


Tribunal of Appeals from the same list. 

The Executive power was also to form itself, by 
choosing all its agents from that one of the three 
lists of notability corresponding with the functions 
of the appointees. 

As the Senate was to be placed above the legis- 
lative power, so there was to be a Supreme Crea- 
tor above the executive power. This officer was 
to be called the Grand Elector, charged with the 
single duty of choosing two superior agents, one, 
the Consul of Peace, and the other, the Consul of 
War. These were to name from the lists of nota- 
bility, all the agents of power. 

The grand elector was destined for a splendid 
existence. He was the originating principle of 
the government—the representative of the whole 
republic. In his name justice was to be adminis- 
tered; to him foreign ministers were to be accredi- 
ted, and his signature was to give treaties their 
binding force. He was to be richly salaried, pro- 
vided with a splendid abode, and a guard of three 
thousand men. In him was to shine all the luxu- 
ry of a polished State. He was to be elected by 
the Senate, and installed in so sublime a position 
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in order that he might be impartial in the execu- 
tion of his duty. 

To complete this splendid political edifice, the 
following means was adopted to guard against an 
ambitious or weak Grand Elector. The Senate 
was to have the power of naming him at any 
time a Senator, as also any citizen who should be 
deemed perilous to the republic. This was called 
absorption. 

Such were M. Sieyes’ profound conceptions of 
government, which, as the reader readily discov- 
ers, varied little from a representative monarchy. 
We leave the reader to make his own reflections. 
This system was destined, however, to undergo 
some changes before being put into operation, 
though its general features were preserved, and 
permanently interwoven with the political organi- 
zation of the French government. 

This system being published abroad become the 
main subject of remark, admiration, criticism and 
speculation. It was a wonder to all what place 
in the new government was adapted to Na- 
poleon. Some thought he would not endure the 
inaction of the Grand Elector, and others, that 
he would not suffer himself to hold a secondary 
position. Many reports were circulated with re- 
gard to the designs of the framer, which coming 
to the general’s ears, greatly excited his prejudi- 
ces against the proposed plan. He _ permitted 
Sieyes to mature the system to suit himself, and 
on its final adoption he would re-model it to suit 
himself. The plan was favorably considered by 
the legislative sections and the people generally ; 
but the reports exasperated Bonaparte, and pro- 
voked an opposition on his part which nearly dis- 
couraged the great author. Messrs. Boulay de 
la Meurthe, Reederer and Talleyrand, attempted 
to reconcile them, and an interview on the sub- 
ject was appointed at Napoleon’s house. They 
came together, however, illy disposed for calm 
deliberation, and after addressing each other with 
the most culting expressions, separated almost en- 
emics. M. Sieyes, as well as Bonaparte, posses- 
sed immense power over the minds of men, and 
the safety of the nation demanded a mutual un- 
derstanding between them. To this end, Meur- 
the, Rederer, and Talleyrand directed their best 
energies. ‘They proposed to increase the power 
of the Grand Elector for the sake of Napoleon, 
but Sieyes would only reply, “It is our ancient 
monarchy which you wish meto re-establish, and 
I will none of it.” He would only admit the roy- 
alty of the British Constitution, shorn of its title, 














perpetuity of office, and hereditary succession. 
The rumors which circulated abroad aroused 
the legislative commissions, who concluded it 
was themselves finally who were to digest the 
Constitution, present it to the Consuls, and force 
them to an agreement. The Sections adopted 
Sieyes’ ideas as the base of their operations. Bo- 
naparte seeing them earnestly at work, materially 
moderated his conduct toward Sieyes. ‘They held 
another interview, had a mutual understanding, 
and separated differing only with regard to the 
power that should be given to the Elector. 

The Sections, having concluded their labors, 

were invited to the house of Napoleon to consid- 
er the “proposed Constitution. This, though re- 
garded as contrary to their dignity, was acquiesced 
in, as all thought it best to concede much toa 
man so essential to their safety. 
* They assembled immediately, and deliberately 
adopted the whole plan of Sieyes up to the Grand 
Elector, with the exception that the Senators were 
fixed at 80 in number instead of 100, and their 
powers slightly limited. With regard to the chief 
executive, Bonaparte was inflexible, and” Sieyes 
had become reconciled to the idea that this part of 
his plan would be changed. The former said to 
the latter, ‘‘ Your grand elector is a pageant king, 
and the day for pageant kings has passed away. 
Where is the man of intellect and heart, who, for 
an income of six millions and a lodging in the 
Tuilleries, would endure such a life of useless 
idleness? What! nominate a man who shall act 
and not act himself? absurd! And, again, do 
you imagine that you can compel your Grand 
Elector by these means, to take no share in the 
government? If I were that grand elector, be 
very sure that I would easi!y effect all that which 
you desire that I should not. I would say to the 
two Consuls of Peace and , War, if you do not 
appoint such a man, or if you do not adopt such 
a measure, I dismiss you. And so, I would oblige 
them to walk according to my will. I would be- 
come the master by a stratagem.” , 

The Elector perished under the opposition of 
the young general, and under a far greater influ- 
ence—the present necessity. An absolute dicta- 
torship was requisite for the emergencies of the 
times. 

Bonaparte also apposed the power of adsorp- 
tion, which Sieyes proposed to lodge with the Sen- 
ate, and was readily gratified in this also. 

In the place of the grand elector a First Consul 
was created, who was to have the sole appoint- 
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ment of all the officers of the peace and war es- 
tablishments, except the judges of the peace and 
the members of the court of cassation. Thus the 


general administration of the republic, the coun- 


cils, whether of communes, departments, or muni- 
cipalities, the administration since styled the pre- 
fects, sub-prefects, and the municipal agents, &c., 
were brought within the control of one man. All 
this was done to satisfy one man—Napolcon. 
But for this we are not censure him, for his com- 
prehensive powers enabled him to see that the 
unchecked arm of one great man was necessary 
to give stability to the shattered state. Saying 
nothing of his subsequent course, whether he had 
his eye upon monarchical power or not, his course 
at this time was right. Whether his ambition 
led him subsequently to abuse his power or 
not, is a matter which does not pertain to the 
scope of this review. The only check placed 
upon the power of the First Consul, was that of 
becoming ex officio a senator, provided he quitted 
his office, whether by dismissal or otherwise.— 
This was a modification of Sieyes idea of absorp- 
tion. 

General Bonaparte was named First Consul, 
M. Cambaceres Second, and M. Lebrun Third, 
Consuls. 

The Senate was to select all the members of 
the deliberative assemblies, and by a special article 
it was provided that Sieyes and Ducos, the old Con- 
suls, in connection with Cambaceres and Lebrun, 
the new, should select 31, a majority of the 
Senate, who should in turn select the remaining 
29, andt he whole together were entitled to fill up 
the legislative body, the tribunate and tribunal 
of cassation. 


The Constitution was now submitted to the 
people for their ratification with this preamble. 


‘‘ Citizens a Constitution is offered to you. 

“Jt brings to a close the uncertainties which 
the provisional government caused in our foreign 
relations, in the domestic and military condition 
of the republic. 

“Tt places, in the institutions which it has es- 
tablished, the first magistrates whose devotion 
appears neceasary to its activity. 

“The constitution is founded on the true prin- 
ciples of representative government, on the sacred 
rights of property, equality, and liberty. 

“The powers which it institutes, will be strong 
and stable; such as they ought to be in order to 
guaranty the rights of citizens, and the interests 
of the state. 

“Citizens, the Revolution is settled on the very 
principles with which it began. It 1s ENDED.” 
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There being no doubt in the mind of any one 
of the almost unanimous adoption of the Consti- 
tution by the people, it was immediately put into 
operation without waiting for the vote to be taken. 
The legislative bodies were soon constituted, and 
every office filled. In making his appointments, 
the First Consul adopted a just and politic course. 
He seemed to bury all prejudice and ill-will occa- 
sioned by the treatment of many good men, and 
conferred office upon them as though they had 
always seconded his every wish. He performed 
every act within his power to reconcile all factions, 
and charm them into an affection for himself.— 
Many unjust laws were abrogated, and oppres- 
sion was crushed wherever it could be detected. 
He conciliated the Church by causing funeral 
honors to be done to the remains of Pius VI., 
who had been buried without ceremony, and by 
paying every deference to the Sanctuary. He 
ordained the Legion of Honor, filled his gallery 
with images of all great men, and by every means 
sought to excite the patriotic enthusiasm of the 
people. 

Only two of the Powers of Europe were at 
peace with France, and these were cold towards 
her in their disposition. His first great design 
seemed to be to establish the peace of the Conti- 
nent and hush the din of war. To this end, he 
despatched notes directly to the King of England 
and the Emperor of Germany,  entreating 
them to meet the issues in an amicable spirit, and 
put an end to the destructive contest which had 
so long convulsad all Europe. 

The letter to the King of England ran in the 
following terms: 

“ Paris—Sth Nivose, ycar VIII.—Dec. 26, 1799. 

Called, sire, by the wishes of the French nae 
tion, to occupy the first magistracy of the Repub- 
lic, I judge it well, on entering my office, to ad- 
dress myself directly to your majesty. 

*“* Must the war, which for the last eight years 
has devastated the four quarters of the world, be 
eternal?’ Are there no means of coming to an 
understanding ? 

“‘ How can the two most enlightened nations of 
Europe, stronger already and more powerful than 
their safety or their independence requires, sacri- 
fice, to ideas of vain-glory, the well-being of com- 
merce, internal prosperity, and the peace of fami- 
lies? How is it, that they do not feel peace 
to be the first of necessities, as the first of glo- 
ries ? 

‘These sentiments cannot be strangers to the 
heart of your majesty, who governs a free people, 


with the sole aim of rendering it happy. _ 
“ Your majesty will perceive only in this over- 
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ture the sincerity of my desire to contribute effi- 
caciously, for the second time, to a general pacifi- 
cation by this prompt advance, perfectly confiden- 
tial, and disembarrassed of those forms, which, 
perhaps necessary to disguise the dependence of 
weak States, reveal, when adopted by strong 
States, only the wish of mutual deception. 
“France and England, by the misuse of their 
powers, may yet, for a long period, retard, to the 
misery of all nations, their exhaustion. But I 
venture to say, that the fate of all civilized na- 
tions is connected with the termination of a war 
which has set the whole world in flames. 
“ Signed, BoNaPARTE, 
« First Consul of the French Republic.” 


On the same day, the French consul addressed 
the following letter to the Emperor of Germany: 


“ Having returned to Europe, after an absence 
of eighteen months, I find a war kindled between 
the French Republic and your majesty. 

“ The French nation has called me to the occu- 
pation of the First Magistracy. 

‘“ A stranger to every feeling of vain-glory, the 
first of my wishes is to stop the effusion of blood 
which is about to flow. Every thing leads me to 
foresee, that in the next campaign numerous ar- 
mies, ably conducted, will treble the number of 
the victims, who have already fallen since the re- 
sumption of hostilities. The well known charac- 
ter of your majesty leaves me no doubt as to the 
secret wishes of your heart. If those wishes only 
are listened to, I perceive the possibility of recon- 
ciling the interests of the two nations. 

“In the relations which I have formerly enter- 
tained with your majesty, you have shown me 
some personal regard. I beg you, therefore, to see 
in this overture, which I have made to you, the 
desire to respond to that regard, and to convince 
your majesty more and more of the very distin- 
guished consideration which I feel toward you. 

“ Signed, BoNaPaRTE. 
“ First Consul of the French Republic.” 


On the first of January, 1800, the Senate, the 
Legislative Body, and the Tribunate, assembled, 
and proceeded to their business with energy and 
unanimity. To show the spirit that prevailed in 
the Tribunate, we will quote the remarks of M. 
de Girardin, made at the opening of the session. 
This body had been located in the Palais Royal. 
There was a certain class of members who, on 
the first days of the session, manifested a turbu- 
lent disposition, and seemed anxious to cause an 
outbreak of passion and confusion. A few rant- 
ing speeches were made, whereupon Girardin 
thought proper to address the tribunes as follows : 


“Before proceeding to our work, I think we 
ought to give the nation a distinguished proof of 
our attachment to the constitution. I will not 
propose to you to take an oath to support it. I 
know, and you all know, the fruitlessness of oaths ; 











but I think it desirable that, on accepting our func- 
tions, we should promise to perform them loyally. 
Let us follow the example of the Conservative 
Senate and the Council of State, and thus we 
shall fix for ourselves the opinion which men 
shall hold of us. We shall thus silence the ma- 
levolence which spreads abroad the cry, even now, 
that the Tribunate is an organized opposition to 
the government. No! the Tribunate is not a fo- 
cus of opposition, but a focus of light. No! the 
Tribunate does not propose to strive without re- 
laxation against the measures of the government. 
It is ready, on the contrary, to receive them with 
joy, when conformable to the public interest. The 
Tribunate will exert itself to calm instead of ex- 
citing passions. Its moderation ought to interpose 
itself between all factions, to reunite them into 
one body, and dissolve their separate organization. 
It is the moderate men who brought about the 
18th of Brumaire, that salutary and glorious day 
which preserved France from intestine anarchy 
and foreign invasion. Let us return, in order to 
preserve the republic, to the principles which gave 
it birth. But let us avoid returning to the exces- 
ses which have so often nearly destroyed it. If 
we see hence the spot where first men hoisted the 
signal of liberty, hence, also, we see the spot 
where were conceived all the crimes, which stain- 
ed the Revolution with blood. I am far from ap- 
plauding, on my part, the choice made of this pa- 
lace for our sittings. I regret it rather. But, for 
the rest, the recollections which it recalls to mind 
are happily far aloof. The time of vehement ha- 
rangues, of the appeals to the seditious groups of 
the Palais Royal, has long passed away. Never- 
theless, if certain declamations cannot now de- 
stroy us, they may at least retard the return of 
the State to perfect well-being. Resounding from 
this Tribunate through all Paris, from Paris 
through all Europe, they may alarm the minds of 
men, furnish pretexts, and thus retard that peace 
which we all desire! Peace ought to occupy, in- 
cessantly, our thoughts, and when we hold that 
mighty interest always present before us, we shall 
no longer permit to ourselves such expressions as 
fell the other day from one of our colleagues, and 
which no one of us took up, because they had no 
application ; for in France we recognise no idol.” 
And the orator concluded his discourse, by asking 
that each tribune should make the following de- 
claration: “I promise to fulfil faithful the func- 
tions which the constitution has assigned to me.” 


“This proposition was adopted. M. Duvey- 
rier, vexed at the scandal which had arisen from 
his speech, endeavored to excuse himself, and 
wished to be the first to make the declaration of 
which M. Girardin had given the first idea. All 
the members of the Tribunate hastened to take it 
after him. 


“The effect of the first scene was then some- 
what repaired. The First Consul took an insur- 
mountable aversion to the Tribunate, which he 
would have entertained, however, toward any free 
assembly, using and abusing the privilege of de- 
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bate. He caused some very bitter observations 

to be inserted in the Mboniteur concerning the 
= ‘ 2 ie 

tribunes of France and the tribunes of Rome.” 


Notwithstanding the power given by the Con- 
stitution to the First Consul, he seemed determin- 
edto be supreme in all things, and could not brook 
the least opposition to his will in any of the legis- 
lative branches. Whenever any thing occurred 
displeasing to him, he at once arraigned it and its 
authors, in the most severe criticisms through the 
public press. All opposition shrank before him, 
and France and the world could see only one per- 
son in the whole nation—the man, Napoleon.— 
But while he became absolute master, by positive 
grant of power, and by reason of his overpowering 
influence upon the minds of the people, he is only 
to be blamed for his abuse of power. He took 
counsel of few, and listened to remonstrance from 
none. There is one act of tyranny which falls 
within the limits of this notice, and that is the 
suppression of all public prints which he deemed 
dangerous to the quietude of his administration. 
This, however, caused no complaint, because the 
liberty of speech and of the press, was not under- 
stood then as now. There may bean apology for 
this even, in the consideration that France had 
just been lifted up from the lowest anarchy, and 
great care was necessary to keep the elements of 
confusion smothered. 


The votes of the people on the new Constitu- 
tion had now been collected and counted. No 


previous Constitution had ever been adopted by as | 


many votes as this. One million and fifty-seven 
thousand affirmative, and forty-nine thousand ne- 
gative votes, had been cast for the Constitution of 
the Directory, established in 1795. But this was 
adopted by three millions of votes, and only fif- 


teen hundred rejected it. 


On the 4th of January, an answer was returned 
from England, to the letter the First Consul had 
sent to the King. It was to the effect, that the 
English government had chosen its part, and 
This 
reply, instead of being directed to Napoleon, was 
senito M. de. Talleyrand by Lord Granville.— 


The English Government seemed desirous of 


there was now no room for deliberation. 


war instead of peace, and did not even deign to 
test the sincerity of the First Consul in making 
his overtures. The answer from Austria was no 
more satisfactory, and in spite of the at least, ap- 
parent peaceable disposition of Napoleon, on ta- 


king the executive chair of France, the Powers of 
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Europe seemed determined to fight, and continue 
the destruction and horror of war. They seemed 
determined to restore the Bourbons to the throne, 
and to consider the First Consul an usurper.— 
They looked into the internal affairs of France 
which were none of their business. If the peo- 
ple had established a government to suit them- 
selves, all other Powers were bound to respect it. 
Humanity demanded the peace of Europe, and the 
enemies of France must be held responsible for 
the war that followed. It is no excuse that Na- 
poleon was not sincere in his professions, for this 
could only be known by testing them, 

The First Consul now resolved to take posses- 
sion of the Tuilleries, the palace of the Kings. 
This step he preceded by an imposing ceremony 
of celebrating the virtues of Washington, who had 
lately died. ‘To this end, Napoleon issued the fol- 
lowing order to his armies: 

“ Washington is dead! That great man fought 
against tyranny; he consolidated the indepen- 
dence of his country. His memory will be ever 
dear to the French people, as to all freemen of 
both worlds, and most of all to French soldiers, 
who, like him, and the soldiers of America, are 
fighting for equality and freedom.” 

Ten days of mourning were appointed. Every 
thing possible was done to increase the magnifi- 
cence of the celebration. M. de Fontanes pro- 
nounced the funeral eulogium, of which the fol- 
lowing is the closing paragraph, 

“QO, Washington, thou warrior, legislator, citi- 
zen without reproach!—He who, while but a 
youth, has surpassed thee in victories, shall close, 
like thee, the bleeding wounds of his country, 
with triumphant hands. Soon shall we see his 
strong will, and his warrior genius, should they 
be necessary, our best defence; soon shall the 
hymn of peace re-echo through the shrine of war; 
then shall a universal sentiment of joy efface the 
recollection of oppression and injustice; already 
the oppressed forgot their woes, and fix their faith 
upon the future. ‘The acclamations of all ages 
shall accompany the hero, who lavishes his be- 
nevolent gifts on France and on the world, which 
she has too long harrassed !” 

He now took possession of the Tuilleries with 
great solemnity, preceded and followed by his vie- 
torious regiments. On the next day, he remarked 
to his Secretary, ‘‘ Well, Bourrienne, here we are 
in the Tuilleries—now we must take care to re- 
main here.” 

But we cannot extend this review. Only one- 
tenth of the whole work is before us at present, 


and when more shall have appeared, we may re- 


' cur to it again. 
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MESMERISM.* 


We hardly know what to say with regard to 
Mesmerism. It is a subject, however, upon 
which much is said in every corner of the civil- 
ized world. By a few, it is believed a science, 
and by the many, a “humbug.” Probably the 
mass of intelligent, thinking people regard it as a 
delusion; but this ought to bear no weight with 
us or any onc in forming an opinion of its merits. 
Most of those, however, who have witnessed the 
extraordinary experiments conducted by mesmeric 
professors, agree that there may be something of 
reality in the influence which appears to be ex- 
erted by one individual upon another; but they 
generally reject the most remarkable phenomena 
claimed by its devotees. We think we do not 
draw largely upon our credulity, in believing 
there is a sort of controlling power which some 
can exert upon others. We may call it what we 
choose,—sympathy—charm—mesmerism or any 
thing else. We know that some of the lower order 
of beings possess this power, and obtain their food 
even, by throwing around such an influence either 
by exhalation, sound, or something else, as to rob 
certain animals brought within its influence of all 
voluntary motion, and force them into the power 
of the charmer or operator. Dr. Good in his lec- 
ture on sympathy relates certain facts which bear 
upon this subject. He tells of robbers in a cer- 
tain part of Europe, who were enabled to render 
tame and quiet the most trusty watch-dogs, so 
that they could pursue their plunder without being 
annoyed by them. He says also that some per- 
sons are known to subdue the most ferocious 
horses by some similar course. He tells of one 
instance, of a horse that had killed many who had 
had the courage to attempt to “ break” him. He 
was kept in a stable, and when any one opened 
the door and stepped within his reach, he would at 
once, leap upon him with mouth open and eyes 
glaring, and destroy him instantly. A stranger 
came along and undertook to subdue him. This 
he did without the least difficulty, in a very few 
minutes. He went into the stable, bridled and 
saddled him, led him out, and mounted upon his 
back, as though he were under the strictest dis- 
cipline. Of coruse he did not do all this quite as 
suddenly as he would have done with another 





*Miss Martineau’s Letters on Mesmerism. Sold by 
Robinson & Jones, Cincinnati. 








horse; but the ease with which his ferocious dis- 
position was trained, seems to show that the man 
must have possessed some secret influence over 
the animal. 

Now, whether the principle upon which the 
dogs were quieted in the one instance, and the 
horse subdued in the other, be the foundation of 
mesmerism or not, we don’t pretend to know; 
neither do we pretend to say whether in all this, 
there be a principle of science, or whether it be 
merely one of art. 

The subject of mesmerism has been agitated 
long enough to be reduced either to a science or 
humbug, and if the former, to some practical 
benefit. We hear large stories about wonderful 
cures being wrought, and surgical operations per- 
formed, through the influence of mesmerism.— 
These, however, always happen at so great a dis- 
tance from us, and never within our own vicinity, 
that we piace but little confidence in their ac- 
counts. An intelligent and worthy friend, who 
we believe, would not attempt to deceive us on 
any subject, under any circumstances, has told 
us many strange things in relation to this matter, 
that have fallen within his own positive knowl- 
edge. He is «= professor of mesmerism but not 
for the purpose of pecuniary gain, for he never 
benefitted his purse a cent by his experiments and 
If the half he tells be true 
But we will not 


never expects to. 
then is Mesmerism a science. 
anticipate him, for he will ere long present the 
readers of the Journal with an account of his 
experiments, 

The letters before us appear to be written by an 
intelligent lady, and whether she be honest or not, 
in what she says, we are unable to say, though 
we have no reason to question her integrity. 

From her own story, she appears to have been 
failing in the physical for six or seven years, 
and had tried all the opiates, nostrums, patent 
medicines, live-forever-syrups, never-die anodynes 
and universal-disease-killers that were known to 
the scientific, without the least avail. She had lost 
all cheerfulness, and appeared fast sinking to her 
final home. She became so weak she could hardly 
climb an easy stair-way, and the least physical 
effort nearly exhausted her. During all this time 
she was satisfied no medicine could relieve her 
ills, which was probably one reason, at least, why 
it did not; and was equally confident that the in- 
fluence of mesmerism would completely restore 
her health and energy, one of the best symptoms 
in the world to favor its operation. She says her 
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friends were all ignorant of, and disbelievers in 
the science, or humbug, if you please, which 
with her veneration for Materia Medica made it 
morally impossible for her to submit herself to 
the manipulations of a professor of Mesmerism. 
Moreover, she was determined to try every other 
means of recovery, first, and extort a confession 
from her attending physicians that they could do 
nothing more, purely from a philanthropic design 
of startling the world of skeptics, by her sudden 
and entire relief, by mesmerism. This was all 
right enough to be sure, but if she had said a little 
less on that point as well as some others, there 
would be less to read, at any rate. 

She appears to be a very imaginative woman, 
and if any one can be affected either beneficially 
or otherwise, through the principle unknown to 
creeping things, she can undoubtedly, notwith- 
standing she repels, with indignation, any suspi- 
cion on the part of her readers, that such was the 
case. 

Professor Hall was the favored man who, with 
the laying on of hands and that look of——of 
mesmerism, restored our fair author to health and 
smiles. May she long live to enjoy the first and 
bestow the latter. 

But let Miss Harriet Martineau tell the story 
herself. 


“Various passes were tried by Mr. Hall; the 
first of those that appeared effectual, and the 
most so for some time after, were passes over the 
head, made from behind—passes from the fore- 
head to the back of the head and a little way 
down the spine. A very short time after these 
were tried, and twenty minutes from the begin- 
ning of the seance, I became sensible of an ex- 
traordinary appearance, most unexpected, and 
wholly unlike any thing I had ever conceived of. 
Something seemed to diffuse itself through the 
atmosphere—not like smoke, nor steam, nor haze, 
but most like a clear twilight, closing in from the 
windows and down from the ceiling, and in 
which one object after another melted away, till 
scarcely anything was left visible before my wide- 
opened eyes. First, the outlines of all objects 
were blurred; then a bust, standing on a pedestal 
in a strong light, melted away ; then the opposite 
bust, then the table with its gay cover, then the 
floor, and the ceiling, till one small picture, high 
up on the opposite wall, only remained visible— 
like a patch of phosphoric light. I feared to 
move my eyes, lest the singular appearance should 
vanish ; and I cried out, ‘‘O! deepen it! deepen 
it!” supposing this the precursor of the sleep.— 
It could not be deepened, however; and when | 
glanced aside from the luminous point, I found 
that I need not fear the return of objects to their 
ordinary appearance while the passes were contin- 








ued. The busts re-appeared, ghost-like, in the 
dim atmosphere, like faint shadows, except that 
their outlines, and the parts in the highest relief, 
burned with the same phosphoric light. The 
features of one, an Isis with bent head, seemed 
to be illumined by a fire on the floor, though this 
bust has its back to the windows. Wherever I 
glanced all outlines were dressed in this beautiful 
light; and so they have been, at every seance, 
without exception, to this day; though the ap- 
appearance has rather given way to drowsiness 
since I left off opiates entirely. This appear- 
ance continued during the remaining twenty min- 
utes before the gentlemen were obliged to leave 
me. The other effects produced were, first, 
heat, oppression and sickness, and, for a few 
hours after, disordered stomach; followed, in the 
course of the evening, by a feeling of lightness 
and relief, in which I thought I could hardly be 
mistaken. ” 


After this her maid became the operator and 
daily ministered to her those bright visionary 
flights which she describes above, until her re- 
covery. After a few days she was able to put her 
“foot upon the grass for the first time for four 
years and a half.” She soon began to walk out 
with her maid; and to show either the poetry of 
the woman, or of mesmerism, we will quote the 
following : 


“ Another striking incident occurred in one of 
the earliest of my walks. My Mesmerist and I 
had reached a headland nearly half a mile from 
home, and were resting there, when she proposed 
to mesmerize me a little—partly to refresh me for 
our return, and partly to see whether any effect 
would be produced in a new place, and while a 
fresh breeze was blowing. She merely laid her 
hand on my forehead, and in a minute or two the 
usual appearances came, assuming a strange air 
of novelty from the scene in which I was, After 
the blurring of the outlines, which made all ob- 
jects more dim than the dull gray day had already 
made them, the phosphoric lights appeared, glori- 
fying every rock and headland, the horizon and 
all the vessels in sight. One of the dirtiest and 
meanest of the steam tugs in the port was pass- 
ing at the time, and it was all dressed in heavenly 
radiance—the last object that any one would select 
as an element of a vision. ‘Then, and often be- 
fore and since, did it occur to me that if I had 
been a pious and very ignorant Catholic, I could 
not have escaped the persuasion that I had seen 
heavenly visions. Every glorified object before 
my open eyes would have been a revelation; and 
my Mesmerist, with the white halo round her 
head, and the illuminated profile, would have been 
a saint or an angel.” 


The experience of this lady seems to go beyond 
all theories, written or unwritten on this subject. 
We believe it is understood among the Professors, 
that the patient knows nothing of any thing that 
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is said or done from the time the influence seizes 
them, to that of waking. This rule did not hold 
in the case of Miss M., as the reader will perceive 


from the above extracts. She says that while 


the influence was coming on so delightfully, and 
her ecstasies caused her to exclaim, ‘‘O! deepen 
it! deepen it!” she was continually asking her- 
self, ‘‘ Now shall I ever believe this is all fancy ? 
Can I again doubt ?” &c. 

She now procured a text-book on Animal Mag- 
netism, and aided by her maid, who possessed 
largely the spirit of Mesmer, ‘‘ she went about 
doing good ”—relieving other invalids. 

She performed many experiments with one 
Miss J., a patient, which throw some light on 


the subject of clairvoyance. A vessel was re- 


ported to be wrecked, on which Miss J.’s cousin 


was asailor. She was mesmerized and the fol- 


lowing conversation took place concerning the 
ship. 

‘Can you tell us about the wreck ?”’ 

J. tranquilly replied, 

“Oh! yes, they’re all safe; but the ship is all 
to pieces. ” 

“Were they saved in their boat ?” 

** No, that’s all to pieces. ” 

* Flow then?” 

* A queer boat took them off; not their boat.” 

** Are you sure they are all safe?” 

“Yes; all that were on board; but there was a 
boy killed. But I don’t think it is my cousin.” 

“ Atthe time of the wreck ?” 

‘‘ No, before the storm. ” 

“‘ How did it happen ?” 

“By a fall.” 

‘** Down the hatchways, or how?” 

-4*No, he fell through the rigging from the 
mast. ” 

She presently observed, ‘‘ My aunt is below, 
telling them all about it, and I shall hear it when 
I go down.” 

My rooms being a selection from two houses, 
this ‘“‘ below ” meant two stories lower in the next 
house. 

She continued talking of other things for an 
hour longer, and before she awoke, the gentlamen 
were gone. After inquiring whether she was re- 
freshed by her sleep, and whether she had dreamed, 
(‘‘ No,”) we desired her to let us know if she 
heard knews of the wreck ; and she promised, in 
all simplicity, she would. In another quarter of an 
hour, up she came, ali animation, to tell us that 
her cousin and ali the crew were safe, her aunt 
having returned from Shields with the news. The 
wreck had occurred between Elsinore and Gotten- 
berg, and the crew had been taken off by a fish- 
ing-boat, after two days spent on the wreck, their 
own boat having gone to pieces. She was turn- 
ing away to leave the room, when she was asked: 
§ So all are saved—all who left the port?” 

















“ No, ma’am, ” said she, “all who were on 


board at the time; but they had had an an acci- 
dent before ;—a boy fell from the mast, and was 
killed on the deck. ” 

Besides having no doubt of the rectitude of the 
girl, we knew that she had not seen her aunt,— 
the only person from whom tidings could have 
been obtained. But to make all sure, I made an 
errand to the cottage the next morning, well 
knowing that the relieved mother would pour out 
her whole tale. My friend and I encouraged her ; 
and she told us how she got the news, and when 
she brought it to Tynemouth,—just as we knew 
before. ‘‘ How glad they must have been to see 
you ‘at ours,” said I. 

“QO yes,ma’m;” and she declared my land- 
lady’s delight. 

* And J,,” said I, 

“ Ma’m, I did not see J.,” said she, simply and 
rapidly, in her eagerness to tell. Then, pres- 
sently,—‘‘They told me, ma’am, that J. was up 
stairs with you,” 

Two evenings afterwards, J. was asked, when 
in the sleep, whether she knew what she related 
to us by seeing her aunt telling the people below ? 
to which she replied, ‘‘ No; 1 saw the place and 
the people themselves,—like a vision. ” 

Such was her own idea, whatever may be the 
conjectures. of others. 


This much we know of Mesmerism ;—we 
know we have seen some exhibitions of its influ- 
ence which cannot be explained upon any known 
principle. But whether, as a learned lecturer 
remarked a short time since, its symptoms, all, 
according to history, characterized the bewitched 
in the days of witch-craft, or whether it be a 
science, or humbug of the imagination, we are 
unable to say. Let the following suffice for this 
review. 


The first desire of every witness is to make out 
what the power of the Mesmerist is, and how it 
acts. J. seems to wish to discover these points ; 
and she also struggles to convey what she knows 
upon them. She frequently uses the act of mes- 
merizing another person, as soon as the sleep be- 
comes deep; and if not deep enough to please 
her, she mesmerizes herself,—using manipulations 
which she can never have witnessed. Being 
asked about the nature of the best mesmeric ef- 
forts, she replied that every power of body and 
mind is used, more or less in the operation; but 
that the main thing is to desire strongly the effect 
tobe produced. The patient should do the same. 

“People may be cured who do not believe in 
the influence ; but much more easily if they do.” 

“ What is the influence ?” 

“Tt is something which the Mesmerizer throws 
from him; but I cannot say what.” 

And this was all that evening; for she ob- 
served, (truly) “It is a few minutes past the half 
hour; but I’ll just sleep a few minutes longer. ” 
‘* Shall I wake you then?” 
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“No, thank you; I'll wake myself.” 

And she woke up accordingly, in four minutes 
more. Another evening, “Do the minds of the 
Mesmerist and the patient become one ?” 

‘“‘ Sometimes, but not often.” aw 3 

“Ts it then that they taste, feel, &c., the same 
things at the same moment ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Will our minds become one ?” 

“7 think not.” 

“ What are your chief powers ?” 

“T like to look up, and sce spiritual things. I 
can see diseases: and I like to see visions.” 

When asked repeatedly whether she could read 
with her eyes shut, see things behind her, &c., 
she has always replied that she does not like that 
sort of thing, and will not do it:—she likes 
‘higher things.” And when asked how she sees 
them— 

‘I see them, not like dreams in common sleep, 
but things out of other worlds ;—not the things 
themselves, but impressions of them. They 
come through my brain.” 

“‘ Mesmerism composes the mind, and separates 
it from the common things of every day.” 

* Will it hurt your Mesmerist ?” 

“Tt is good for her. It exercises some powers 
of body and mind, which would otherwise lie 
dormant. It gives her mind occupation, : and 
leads her to search into things.” 

“Can the mind hear otherwise than by the 
ear.” 

“ Not naturally; but a deaf person can hear 
the Mesmerist, when in the sleep ;—not any body 
else, however.” 

“ How is it that youcan see without your 
eyes ?” 

“ Ah! that is acurious thing. I have not found 
it out yet.” Again, when she said her time was 
up, but she would sleep ten minutes longer. 

“Shall I leave you, and mesmerize Miss M.?” 

“No: Ishould jump about and follow you. I 
feel so queer when you go away! The influence 
goes all away.—It does so when you talk with 
another.” 

“‘ What is the influence ?” &c., &c., as before. 

““T have seen a great many places since I was 
mesmerized; but they all go away when I wake. 
They are like a vision,—not a common dream.” 

“How do you sce these? Does the influence 
separate soul and body ?” 

‘No: it sets the body to rest; exalts and ele- 
vates the thinking powers.” 


On being asked, “will it spoil your lucidity 
tu be asked questions?” she answered “No.” 
“What is lucidity?” ‘Brightness, clearness, 
light shining through’’ When awake she could 
not tell the meaning of this term, or whether she 
had ever heard the word before. She was un- 
educated, and Miss M. thinks much has been lost 
under terms, “ queer,” “ beautiful,” “ something,” 
**a thing,” &c. 
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TEXAS.* 


Every body has the natural and inalienable 
right to travel throughout any and all portions of 
the world, and to write a book of travel, provided 
always, that the “needful” be not wanting. If 
we may be permitted to make some suggestions for 
the benefit of those who travel for the sole pur- 
pose of book-making, we would say—be careful 
to note every thing you see, hear or imagine—this 
the reader has the right to expect. Be careful 
and describe at length every incident that occurs 
during your voyage, and abode in foreign lands, 
from the shivering of the mast by the lightning of 
the storm, to'the nightly gambols of a wharf rat; 
from the majestic rolling of the mountain surge 
and the rushing, crashing, thrashing, thundering 
of the tempest clouds, convolving through the 
heavens, to the whining of a petulent nurse; 
from the lofty peak that rears to the skies its rock- 
crested summit, and seems to hold communion 
with the stars, to the dome of the village smoke- 
house; and"from the overpowering eloquence of 
the master orator, to the “I won’t” of a pevish 
child, or the ‘‘I don’t know” of a half-courted 
maiden. All this is very essential—first to make 
a book of respectable length, secondly, to present 
an agreeable contrast, and thirdly, to encourage 
the tallow chandler and the daring whale-fisher. 

In this respect, little fault can be found with the 
bock before us. 

Mrs. Houstoun embarked from England for 
Madeira on the 13th of September, 1843—landed 
there on the 26—remained eight days—departed 
for the West Indies—visited several of the islands, 
and finally sailed for the Gulf of Mexico and 
Texas. Concerning the people and vineyards of 
Madeira, among other things she thus remarks : 


“The squalid poverty you every where meet 
with is pitiable and revolting; the children run 
about almost in a state of nudity, and are the ug- 
liest set of little wretches, except, perhaps, the 
diminutive old women, I ever saw. The Portu- 
guese inhabitants generally require but a small 
quantity of food, and that consists principally of 
fruits and Indian corn. They are, though most 
frequently short in stature, a very strong and 
hardy race, and their powers of enduring fatigue 
are great. Of the truth of this I had ample proof 
in my palanquin-bearers, who, under a broiling 





* Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; or Yachting in the 
New World. By Mrs. Houstoun. Sold by Robinson 


& Jones, Cincinnati. 
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sun, carried me a sort of ambling pace to the tops 
of the highest hills, without appearing in the 
slightest degree exhausted. It is true, that on ar- 
riving at the summits, they generally begged for 
acup of wine at the houses of call, which are 
conveniently placed there. It is, however, to 
strangers only that they are in the habit of making 
application. 

“The vineyards are very pretty; the vines are 
trained over wooden pillars, supporting a lattice- 
work of bamboo. The grapes are dried in the 
shade, which is said to give them a peculiar rich- 
ness of flavor. The vine was first introduced in 
Madeira in the year 1420, and was brought from 
the Island of Crete.” 


The appearance of the Peak of Teneriffe she 
describes as follows : 


“On the third day from leaving Madeira, we 
saw on the lee-bow the wonderful Peak of Tener- 
iffe, and ‘!:is at the immense distance of one hun- 
dred and forty miles! A curious aspect it wore— 
a high bank of white clouds seeming to extend 
itself half-way up to the heavens, and that small 
distinct peak of land crowning the whole.” 


We must also quote her description of a storm 
at sea: 


*‘ How impossible it is in words to give an idea 
of the grandeur, the fearful magnificence of a 
storm at sea! What a variety are there of stir- 
ring and deafening sounds, filling the mind with 
mingled feelings of admiration and awe! There 
is the shrill ¢reble of the wind, whistling its frac- 
tious way through the rigging, joined with the 
never-ceasing roar of the foaming and angry sea, 
while the deep /ass of the gradually nearing thun- 
der is heard distinct above it all. The sea is one 
wild chaos of mountains; mountains never for 
one instant still; now receiving us deep intoa 
fearful hollow, from which it seems as though we 
never could rise again; and now carrying us 
over their summits, only to be dashed with greater 
fury into the raging abyss below. And how 
manfully the little schooner rides over the frantic 
waves! How lightly she rises again, and how 
carelessly she dashes the water from her bows as 
she passes on, unharmed, over the troubled wa- 
ters! If a heavier sea than usual breaks, and you 
hear the dull heavy blow against her side, there is 
a tremble, a quiver, as though the poor little thing 
were stricken to the heart; it is, however, but for 
a moment, and the little Dolphin is bounding on 
again as proudly as before. 


‘Oh! there’s a holy calm profound 
Tn awe like this, that ne’er was given 
To pleasure’s thrill; 

’Tis as a solemn voice from heaven, 
And the soul listening to the sound, 
Lies mute and still.’ ” 


On the 6th of December she arrived at New 
Orleans, and doffed her bonnet at the St. Charles 
Hotel. Thus she manifests her refined taste : 
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“The ladies cannot be uninteresting here; they 
are so pretty, so gentle, and so feminine-looking. 
I have said that they walk alone and unprotected ; 
at the same time, | ought to add, that so great is 
the respect in which ladies are held in America, 
that such a course can rarely be attended by any 
disagreeable consequences. ‘The taste which the 
American ladies display in their dress is question- 
able. It is true, their gowns, bonnets, caps, &c., 
all arrive from Paris, and 1 much question whe- 
ther an American lady would condescend to wear 
anything, wnich she even suspected was made by 
any other than Parisian fingers. 

“The natural conclusion to be drawn from this 
fact would be, that the American ladies dress 
well. I, however, am far from thinking so. It 
is true, that each individual article is well made, 
and the fashion correct. How can it be otherwise, 
when expense is not regarded, and Braudrant’s 
choicest show-rooms are ransacked for the New 
World? Still the tout ensemble is not pleasing ; 
the cap or bonnet, however pretty, is not put on 
well, and the colors are never tastefully mingled. 

“Ladies in America are too fond of glaring 
colors: and though their faces are lovely, yet 
they do not hold themselves well, and their fig- 
ures are rarely good. I think I never saw so much 
female ber uty, or loveliness so varied in its char- 
acter, as I didin New Orleans. There was the 
fair English-American, with her slight stooping 
figure, far surpassing, in charm of feature, the 
beauties of the ‘Old Country.” The Creole 
brunette, with her sprightly form, and active, 
graceful walk, cannot be passed unnoticed; she 
looks very determined, however, and as if the 
strife of active arid angry passions were often at 
war within her bosom. But lastly, and far more 
beautiful than either, I noticed, the rich dark cheek 
of the Quadroon. The eloquent blood in her 
soft cheek speaks but too plainly of her despised 
descent.” 

* . * * *& * © 

“T found out during my stay, that eating was, 
to judge from the frequency of its recurrence, the 
favorite amusement of the ladies of New Orleans. 
They breakfasted at nine, then a luncheon was 
spread at eleven, dinner at four, tea at six, and 
supper at nine o’clock; at all these hours, a gong 
of tremendous power sounds clangingly through 
the hotel, summoning the fair boarders from their 
different apartments, to join in the social meal.” 


* * *& * * # * 
“The ladies here see but little of their hus- 
bands: it would be well were it otherwise. The 
influence of a wife is silent but great; and no 
women in any country are better formed to use 
their power with moderation and discretion, had 
they but the opportunity of exerting it. All day 
the husband is absent attending to his everlasting 
business, and contrecting habits and manners, 
which the few short moments, he devotes to 
ladies’ society are insufficient to counteract. 
“ Still women take a high position in the United 
States; their education is superior to that of the 
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men, and their writings have in late years raised § 
them to an elevated grade on the ladder of litera- 
ry fame.” 

She left New Orleans December 13th, and 
landed at Galveston on the 18th. She describes 
the geography of the country, and gives a brief 
history of the rise of Texas, her troubles, wars, 
&c. She says “no country has been more ca- 
lumniated and misrepresented than Texas,” and 
as she presents the “Lone Star” in a different 
light from the accounts given by many others, 
we must be permitted to quote somewhat exten- 
sively on this subject. 


“The Republic of Texas most undoubtedly 
owes its origin to Moses Austin, who first con- 
ceived the plan of establishing a considerable 
colony in that country. This was eventually 
effected by his son, Stephen Austin, assisted by 
Mr. Williams; both Americans by birth, and 
men of distinguished talent and enterprise. With 
the latter we had the good fortune to become 
acquainted in Texas, and had to thank him fora 
great deal of valuable information regarding the 
country and its history. Previous to the year 
1821, the central part of Texas appears to have 
been only frequented by roving bands of Indians. 
There were a few settlements on its eastern fron- 
tier, bordering upon Louisiana; and the Mexi- 
cans, to the amount of four or five thousand, 
were established in the neighborhood of San An- 
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tonio de Bexar, and Goliad, or La Badia. 

“* Moses Austin received his original grant in 
the year 1820, when Mexico was under the rule 
of Spain, and died soon after in the United States, 
whilst preparing to put his plans for colonization 
into effect. Soon after his father’s death, Ste- 
phen Austin started with a small body of settlers 
from New Orleans, and after arriving in Texas, 
having carefully explored the country, selected, 
as the lands most desirable, a tract of country ly- 
ing between the Brazos and the Colorado rivers, 
at about seventy miles distance from the sea. 
After a short period, he again returned to the 
United States, and made arrangements for colo- 
nizing on a more extended scale. 

“In the mean time, Mexico had finally suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the yoke of Spain. On 
Austin’s return, therefore, to his colony, in 1822, 
what was his mortification to find that, before he 
could proceed with the distribution of lands, it 
would be necessary for hita to proceed to Mexico, 
to solicit from the new government a confirmation 
of the grant made to his father! It was at this 
period, and whilst the Cortes were debating upon 
Austin’s petition, and also other applications of a 
similar nature, that Iturbide overthrew the exist- 
ing government, and proclaimed himself Emperor. 

“ Austin had no difficulty in obtaining the ob- 
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ravages of hostile Indians, she was only too glad 
to avail herself of any offers made by foreigners 
to colonize and settle in the rich plains of Texas. 
This seems to have continued to be the prevailing 
feeling of the successive governments in Mexico, 
from 1822 till the year 1830; and, in that inter- 
val, almost the whole of ‘Texas was granted to 
individuals, who were called impresarios, or con- 
tractors. The contract was, that they were to 
introduce into the country, and settle a stipulated 
number of families, in order to be entitled to the 
land granted by government. ‘To return, how- 
ever, to Stephen Austin. 

“Searcely had Iturbide granted his petition, 
when the Emperor was himself dethroned by 
Santa Anna, who immediately annulled all grants 
of land made by his predecessor in power. ‘Thus, 
Austin had again to solicit from the Cortes a con- 
firmation of his former grant. ‘This he at last 
succeeded in obtaining, and soon after returned 
to Texas. There he had to struggle with a variety 
of difficulties. His infant colony, now consist- 
ing of about three hundred families, was to be 
governed without any controlling power, unless 
we except the moral influence which his superior 
mental qualities enabled him to exercise over the 
rude settlers. The population was now rapidly in- 
creasing. In the year 1825, nearly the whole of 
Texas was granted away to impresarios, and in 
1830, we find that settlements had sprung up in 


every part of the country. 


x * + * * * * 


“Tt appears to me, that few people have ever: 


had more just cause than the Texans, for throw- 
ing off an oppressive yoke, and separating them- 
selves from a nation, which had so long proved 
its incapacity foreven self-government. Previous 
to Texas declaring her independence, the Mexi- 
can Republic had been constantly a prey to inter- 
nal dissensions ; and civil war, in all its horrors, 
had desolated the country. Wer political institu- 
tions had been changed, or overthrown, according 
to the interest or caprice of each successive mili- 
tary chief of the country. The rule of these pe- 
litical leaders was invariably marked by bloodshed, 
cruelty, and oppression, and the country was ina 
constant state of anarchy and revolution. 

“T shall now endeavor to show the political po- 
sition of ‘Texas during the first years of her colo- 
nization, and afterwards to describe the events 
which were the more immediate cause of her de- 
claration of independence. Under the constitue 
tion of 1824, Mexico was a confederated Repuk- 
lic, somewhat similar to the United States, having 
a President, Vice-President, Senate and House 
of Representatives, as a central government.— 
Each State had, however, its separate independ- 
ent government. The Mexican government, as I 
have before mentioned, having found itself obliged, 
for its own security, to encourage colonization in 
Texas, declared by a decree of the Cortes, dated 


ject of his visit. Mexico has always been too | 7th May, 1824: 


weak to govern her distant provinces, and, at this 


‘That Texas is to be annexed to the Mexican 


period, being utterly unable to protect her settlers _ province of Cohahuila, until it is of sufficient im- 
in Texas, and indeed, her own frontiers from the | portance to forma separate State, when it is to be- 
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come an independent State of the Mexican Re- 
public, equal to the other States of which the 
same is composed, free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent, in whatever exclusively relates to its internal 
government and administration.’ 

“ This decree was declared ‘inviolable,’ and the 
act says, ‘can never be reformed.’ 

*‘ It was then, on the faith of this decree, that 
new settlers were constantly arriving in Texas, 
from all countries, and this state of things contin- 
ued till the year 1830, when the hitherto increas- 
ing prosperity of the country received its first 
check. 

“‘Bustamente, an adventurer, who by intrigue 
or bloodshed, had contrived to possess himself of 
the first office in the Mexican Republic, prohib- 
ited the further ingress of foreigners, and issued 
several decrees inimical to the interests of Texas. 
The Mexican government, apparently jealous of 
its rising influence and prosperity, seems now to 
have made several enactments, at variance with 
the constitution of 1824. To effect these, it was 
necessary to introduce a considerable force of 
Mexican soldiers into the country; thus, it even- 
tually ended in Texas being placed almost entire- 
ly under military rule. It would be difficult to 
give an adequate idea of the numerous acts of in- 
justice and oppression to which the settlers were 
subjected at this period. They were at length 
driven to resistance; and the military command- 
ants, or governors, Were soon forced out of the 
country, and with them the whole of the Mexican 
troops. 

“The oppressive rule of Bustamente was, for- 
tunately, brought to a conclusion in the year 1832. 
His object had been to establish a central govern- 
ment, instead of the federal constitution, but find- 
ing himself unable to cope with the superior men- 
tal powers and military conduct of Santa Anna, 
he resigned his office in favor of General Pedraza, 
and early in 1833, Santa Anna was proclaimed 
President. 

“The Texans having now had sufficient expe- 
rience of the bad effects arising from their being 
under the administration of the State of Cohahu- 
ila, resolved to petition the Supreme Government 
for a separation of the provinces, and demanded 
that Texas should be granted an independent 
State government, in conformity with the federal 
compact, and Act of the Cortes, of 1824. 

“The memorial set forth, that Texas was vir- 
tually without any government at all; that the 
language of the people was different; that Coha- 
huila and Texas were altogether dissimilar in soil, 
climate, and natural productions; that owing to 
the numerical inequality of their respective repre- 
sentatives, the enactment of laws beneficial to 
Texas could only’emanate from the ‘generous 
courtesy” of her constitutional partner, and that 
legislative advantages to the one might, from in- 
compatibility of interests, be ruinous to the other. 

“ Protection from Indian depredations, they de- 
clared to be of vital importance to Texas, which 
protection Cohahuila was unable to render. The 
Indians in their immediate neighborhood had been 
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denied justice, which would be granted by inde- 
pendent Texas. Finally, Texas possessed the 
necessary elements for a State government, and 
for her attachment to the federal constitution and 
to the republic, they pledged their lives and hon- 
ors. 

‘Stephen Austin was the person selected by 
the people to proceed to Mexico, and to submit 
their petition for the consideration of the Cortes. 
Austin, after waiting nearly a year in the capital, 
and being able to gain no reply to the petition 
with which he had been charged, wrote to the 
authorities in Texas, recommending them at once 
to organize a State, de facto, without waiting for 
the decision of Congress. 

“'This was considered by the government as a 
treasonable proceding, and shortly afterwards, 
Austin was arrested at Satillo, whilst on his re- 
turn to Texas. Being brought back to the capi- 
tal, he was imprisoned in the dungeons of the In- 
quisition for upwards of a year. He did not re- 
turn to Texas till more than two years had elapsed 
from the date of his departure, and not until Santa 
Anna had overthrown the federal constitution of 
the Republic, and established in its place a Cen- 
tral Consolidated Government, rendering him 
wholy independent of the States of the Confede- 
racy, and thus, in fact, becoming military dictator 
of Mexico. 

‘Several of the States were of course opposed 
to this change; some, indeed, resorted to arms, 
but were unable to resist the power of the dicta- 
tor. The constitutional authorities of Cohahuila 
and Texas assembled at Mondova, and solemnly 
protested against this change of government. 
They were, however, driven from office by a mili- 
tary force under General Cos. The government 
was then dissolved ; and the Governor, and other 
members of the State legislature, were imprisoned. 
Thus, the central government was established— 
in opposition to the will of the States and of the 
people—by the forcible and unconstitutional de- 
struction of the social compact which they had 
sworn to support. It was at this juncture that 
Austin was released ; and Santa Anna, becoming 
alarmed at the public meetings, and various mani- 
festations of opposition in Texas, determined on 
sending Austin back to his country as a media- 
tor.” 


On the return of Austin, he made a speech to 
his people, which is given in the book before us, 
characterized with manly principle and lofty sen- 
timent. 
ation of affairs, and advised with his fellow-citi- 
Mrs. Houstoun gives the follow- 


He represented, dispassionately, the situ- 


zens as a patriot. 
ing account of his character: 


“The character of Austin stood high, as an 
unprejudiced observer, a just man, and a disinter- 
ested member of the State. Even the Mexicans, 
though they had uniformly oppressed and persecu- 


, ted him, yet in the main, did justice to his unben- 
' ding principles of honor and integrity. The ac- 
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count given, on the authority of such a man as 
Austin, of the motives and grievances which in- 
fluenced the colonists, should, I think, go in refu- 
tation of the many unjust and ill-founded charges 
that have been made against the Texan people. 

“Though repeatedly stigmatized as owing their 
origin to ruffians, and runaway rogues from every 
part of the world, we find the new settlers influ- 
enced in their struggles for freedom, by feelings of 
which more civilized and longer-established coun- 
tries might be justly proud. 

““ The colonists certainly were inclined to treat 
the opinions of Austin with deference, and to be 
guided by his judgment; and it is probable, that 
had Mexico, at this crisis, adopted conciliating 
measures, and acted with common justice toward 
the colony, the progress of disaffection and re- 
volt would have been arrested, and Texas would 
have been retained as one of the States of the Con- 


federacy.” 

According to the advice of Austin, the Texans 
immediately made every preparation to insist upon 
and maintain their rights under the Constitution 
of 1824. The war nowcommenced. The Mex- 
ican General Cos was beaten at Gonzales and Go- 
liad. This was followed by the election of Aus- 
tin Commander-in-chief, who soon compelled Cos 
to leave the colony with his party, on their parole 
of honor that they would no more trouble the 
Texans. The country being now freed from the 
Mexican troops, the Texans organized a gov- 
ernment, and published their manifesto to the 
world. 

Within two months after the departure of Cos, 
Santa Anna appeared in person, at the head of a 
large army. Austin had been sent as Commis- 
sioner to the United States. The town of Anto- 
nio de Bexar was garrisoned by only 150 men, 
and these took refuge in the fort of the Alamo, on 
the opposite bank of the river, where they defend- 
ed themselves for more than a fortnight against 
4000 Mexicans. The enemy, though frequently 
repulsed, at last stormed the fort successfully.— 
After the final struggle, there were but seven 
Texans left, and they were refused quarter. 

“Thus fell the Alamo after a defence highly 
errditable to Texan bravery and military skill.— 
Shortly after this period, the invaders obtained 
another advantage over Colonel Fannin and a 
body of three hundred men. In this instance the 


Mexicans behaved with almost unparalleled trea- 
chery and cruelty. Santa Annacame up with 


Colonel Fannin and his little army as they were re- 

treating before the superior force of the Mexicans. 

The Texan Colonel, notwithstanding the dis- 

parity of numbers, engaged the enemy and fought 

with desparation till darkness put an end to the 

conflict. Four or five hundred of the enemy had 
Vol. 1. No. 6—47. 
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fallen before the deadly aim of the Texans, who 
now entrenched themselves in the prairie, resolved 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible. During 
the night, however, the Mexicans received a rein- 
forcement, and Colonel I’annin determined te 
surrender, provided he could obtain an honora- 
ble capitulation. ‘The propositions made by Col. 
Fannin were accepted by Santa Anna, and terms 
of capitulation were then signed and formally 
interchanged. 

According to these terms, the Texans were to 
surrender, and to give up their arms, on condition 
of their lives being spared, and their being allowed 
to retire into the United States. No sooner, 
however, were they in his power than Santa 
Anna, totally regardless of faith and honor, 
ordered them all to be massacred, under circum- 
stances of aggravated cruelty. 

“On the llth of March a convention assem- 
bled at Washington, had declared Texas a “ free, 
sovercign and independent republic.” A consti- 
tution was framed, and an executive government 
appointed, to act until other elections should be 
made by the people. The provisional govern- 
ment retired to Galveston Island, where they re- 
mained until the conclusion of the war, 

“The Texans were now thorougly exasperated 
by the cruelty and want of faith they had experi- 
enced at the hands of the Mexicans, and fortu- 
nately for them, Santa Anna found at lengtha 
rival more than his match in General Houston. 
The Texan army under his command was posted 
on the Colorado river, and amounted to about 
twelve hundred men. The enemy, having re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements, occupied the 
river both above and below him; General Hous- 
ton, therefore, apprehensive of being surrounded, 
deemed it advisable to retire to the Brazos, which 
he crossed on the 12th of April: thence he led his 
troops to the Buffalo Bayou, and down its right 
bank to within a short distance of its junction 
with the San Jacinto river. 

“ The Mexican army soon approached, and occa- 
sional skirmishes took place during the day, until 
Santa Anna withdrew his troops to a position on 
the banks of the San Jacinwo, and there commen- 
ced a fortification about a mile distant from the 
Texan camp. Houston had ordered the bridge 
on the only road cummunicating with the Brazos 
tobe destroyed, thus cutting off all possibility of 
the enemy’s escape. The Texans commenced 
the attack at half past three, and a most sanguin- 
ary conflict ensued. The Colonists fought as men 
only do when they contend for life and freedom, 
and they were irresistible, I extract the following 
details from General Houston’s report of the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto. ‘About nine o’clock on the 
morning of 2ist, the enemy were reinforced by 
five hundred choice troops, under the command 
of General Cos, increasing their effective force to 
upwards of fifteen hundred men, whilst our ag- 
gregate force for the field numbered only seven 
hundred and eighty-three. 

“‘* The conflict lasted about eighteen minutcs 
from the time of close action until we were in 
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possession of the enemy’s encampment, taking 
one piece of cannon, four stand of colors, all their 
camp equipage, stores and baggage. * * * * 
The conflict in the breast-work lasted but a few 
moments; many of the troops encountered hand 
to hand, and not having the advantage of bayo- 
nets on our side, our riflemen used their pieces as 
war-clubs, breaking many of them off at the 
breach. The rout commenced at half-past four, 
and the pursuit by the main army continued until 
twilight. * * * * In the battle, the enemy’s 
loss was six hundred and thirty killed, among 
whom was one General Officer, four Colonels, 
two Lieutenant-Colonels, two Second Lieutenant- 
Colonels, seven Captains, one Cadet. Prisoners, 
seven hundred and thirty. President General 
Santa Anna, General Cos, four Colonels, Aids de 
Camp to General Santa Anna, and the Colonel 
of the Guerrero Battalion are included in the 
number. General Santa Anna was not taken 
until the 22d, and General Cos yesterday—very 
few having escaped. About six hundred muskets, 
three hundred sabres, and two hundred pistols 
have been collected since the action; several hun- 
dred mules and horses were taken, and nearly 
twelve thousand dollars in specie. For several 
days previous to the action, our troops were ex- 
posed to excessive rains, and the additional incon- 
venience of extremely bad roads, badly supplied 
with rations and clothing; yet amid every diffi- 
culty they bore up with cheerfulness and fortitude, 
and performed their marches with spirit and alac- 
rity—there was no murmuring.’ 

“An important blow was now given to the 
Mexican power in Texas; and be it remembered 
this decisive victory over the chosen troops of 
Mexico, was gained by a mere handful of raw 
undisciplined volunteers, armed with rifles alone, 
and suddenly drawn together from their agricultu- 
ral pursuits, to defend their liberty and indepen- 
dence.” 

Santa Anna was immediately taken to General 
Houston, who, upon agreement with him, set him 
at liberty, against the wish of a large majority of 
the Texans, who demanded his execution as a 
small return for his cruelty toward them. For 
his own safety, he was compelled to pass through 


the United States on his return to Mexico. 





MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


W. Giumore Sins has taken the editorial 
charge of the ‘Southern and Western Monthly 
Magazine and Review,” published in Charleston, 
South Carolina, by Burgess and James, in place 
of the “ Magnolia” and “Orion.” The 2nd No. 
is before us, and sustains the reputation of its Edi- 
tor. Itis not filled with pictures, fashion-plates, 
trash and trumpery, but rests its success upon its 
real merits. We bespeak for it that public con- 
sideration which it so well deserves. 
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PENNSYLVANIA REPORTS.+ 


Tuis work promises great utility. It is no 
trifling labor for a lawyer to search through a pon- 
derous mass of Reports for the law applicable to 
the case he has in charge. Any effort of an in- 
dividual qualified for the task, to abridge this 
labor and difficulty, cannot fail to be appreciated 
by all. Mr. Alden, in the number before us of 
one hundred and fifty pages, gives abundant evi- 
dence that he is adequate to the arduous enter- 
prise he has undertaken. The first number is 
devoted to Actions, and embodies a large amount 
of interesting matter bearing on this subject. All 
the facts in each case reported are concisely and 
carefully stated, together with the question involv- 
ed, the opinion and the leading arguments of the 
court. Lawyers, whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, and legal students will find the price of 
this work, trifling indeed, considering the great 
advantage it will afford. It is neatly printed on 
excellent paper. 
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HOME AND TRAVELER’S LIBRARY. 


Turee numbers have appeared of this popular 
series—each volume containing an entire work, 
Viz: 

No. I—Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, or 
Yachting in the New World. By Mrs. Houstoun. 

No. Il—The Englishwoman in Egypt. By 
Mrs. Poole; with a view of the interior of the 
Great Pyramid. 

No. IlI—Nights of the Round Table. By the 
author of ‘Clan Albin,” “‘ Elizabeth De Bruce,” 
ete. 

Harper & Brothers have just published a new 
work by Mrs. Ellis, the talented author of the 
* Women of England,” etc., entitled, “Look to 
the End, or the Bennets Abroad,’—being No. 
XLIV of ‘Harpers’ Library of Select Novels.” 

Harpers’ beautiful edition of the Pictorial Bi- 
ble has reached the 2ist number. The publica- 
tion of the Illustrated Shakspeare, edited by G. 
C. Verplanck, has been resumed by Harper & 
Brothers; forty-two numbers have been issued. 





* The Reports of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
from the Revolution to the year 1844; condensed and al- 


| phabetically arranged, with a preliminary disertation to 


By T. J. Fox Alden, a member of the Pitts- 
Vol. 1, No. J. January, 1845. Published 


each title. 
burgh Bar. 


} monthly, at $10 per annnin. 
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as visionary and foolish. Indeed considering the 


Eastern Magazines, with beautiful pages, and 
splendid engravings, are competing among them- 
selves for the mastery, and seem to make the broad 
West their theatre of operation. They have 
their agents and puffers scattered throughout 
every city, town, and township of the land, 
whose whole business is to display their pages, 
and charm the people with their pictures. The 


every thing of an amusing and instructing char- 


acter, and the opinion was too generally prevalent, | 
that the West could produce nothing of an intel- | Review has been ranked among the first periodi- 


lectual nature worthy of public attention. We 
believed otherwise. We knew that if the writers 
and scholars of this most magnifficent portion of 
God’s footstool, could not supply the pages of a 
Journal with as substantial and profitable matter 
as the embellished magazines had thus far fur- 
nished, they must be fit subjects, indeed, for the 
world’s contempt, and furnish abundant material 
for another edition of the “ Dunciad,” revised, 
corrected and enlarged. We knew, also, that sensi- 
ble people were not entirely carried away with a 


gard it with due consideration. In none of our 


main calculations have we been disappointed. 


The first volume of the Journal commenced | 
amid every difficulty, while was raging the most | 


exciting political contest ever witnessed in this 
nation, is before you and speaks for itself. We 
are well aware that it carries with it many imper- 
fections, for which its readers have undoubtedly a 


' no attention to it. 
| return our thanks tothe ‘‘ Knickerbocker” and 


Tuis number closes the first Volume of the | sufficient apology. It is encouraging to us to be 


“Western Literary Journal and Monthly Re- | assured that these imperfections are being avoided 


view.” This enterprise is acknowledged by all / and that there has been a marked improvement 


to be agreat and important one. Many denounced | in each successive number. 


it as hazardous and chimerical and its projectors _ the improvement obvious in each future number, 


| until there is not a superior in the land. 


obstacles in the way of success and the failures | shall prove incompetent for our task, let the people 


of our predecessors, these misgivings were not | 


entertained without much very good reason.— | 
| press, we will say that some of the Western have 


We expect to make 
If we 


come to our support and stand by us and it shall 
be entrusted to beiter hands. With regard to the 


received the Journal warmly and treated it with 
much generosity, while from others a cold moan 
has only been heard, and others have paid little or 
We desire in this place to 


“Tribune” of New York,the ‘“ Ladies’ Nation- 
al” and “ Home Journal” of Philadelphia, and 


attention of all seemed directed to the East for | the “Saturday Visitor” of Baltimore, for their 


| kind and flattering attention. 


By many of the 
press East, South and West, the Journal and 


cals of the country. ‘To how many southern and 
western readers shall we direct the second volume? 
How many of our friends will commend the Jour- 
nal to their neighbors as an enterprise in which 
all should be interested, and on the triumphant 
success of which more credit and benefit will ac- 
crue to our fertile and glorious region, than from 


_ any other that has been or can be conceived. Its 


object is to give the literature of the South and 
West an embodyment, drawing its’ spirit from 


_ the unparalleled natural grandeur of the country ; 


’ beautiful exterior, but were disposed to judge | t® encourage the genius and improve the talent of 
from real merit, and if the home production should | °UF people, and convince all that 


be at first promising and hopeful, they would re- | 


** Mind, mind alone 
Hath light and hope and Jife and power,” 


and every thing derogatory to the high character 





' to which man was destined, must fall before her 


omnipotent sway. 

Tue fallowing lines are a paragraph of a long 
poem by the immortal translator of the immortal 
Homer,—and as those whom the truth they 


_ contain would most benefit, rarely have patience 
to read a long piece, we think it a matter of phi- 
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lanthropy to detach them from their connection 
and let them speak for themselves. They may 
be called a speech of “grave Clarissa” at a tea- 
table council, the sentiments of which were re- 
ceived with a tremendous roar of scorn by her 


fair auditors. 


“ Say why are beaulies praised and honored most, 

The wise man’s passion and the vain man’s toast? 

Why decked with all the land and sea afford? 

Why angels called, and angel-like adored? 

Why round our coachescrowd the white-gloved beaux? 

Why bows the side box from its inmost rows? 

How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains: 

That men may say, when we the front box grace 

Behold the first in beauty as in face! 

Oh! if to dance all night and dress all day, 

Charin’d the small-pox, or chased old age away, 

Who would not scorn what house-wife’s cares produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 

To patch, nay ogle, may become a saint; 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint, 

But since, alas! frail beauty must decay, 

Curl’d or uncnri’d, since locks will turn to gray; 

Since painted, or not painted all shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man must die a maid; 

What more remains but well our power to use 

And Keep good humor still whate'er we lose? 

And trust me, dear! good humor can pravail, 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 

Ir is gratifying to every friend of progress and 
reform, to observe the efforts being made by phi- 
lanthropists of all professions, to elevate the labor- 
ing classes,—or rather, to eradicate from the public 
mind those narrow notions and erroneous impres- 
sions relative to the dignity of manual labor, 
which are so repugnant to the general harmony 
and prosperty of the people. The main reason 
why those who “‘live by the sweat of the brow” 
have not occupied that popular stand to which 
they are so justly entitled, is because they them- 
selves have not properly appreciated and adopted 
those means which can alone give dignity to any 
and every pursuit. They. have heretofore regarded 
as useless all intellectual acquirements which are 
not brought into actual practice in performing the 
duties of the farm or work-shop. They have 
considered learning only necessary for those who 
engage in the professions, and at the same time 
complained of the contempt with whichthey fan- 
cied their employments were regarded. They are 
now beginning to see their error, and are taking 
the proper course to elevate their professions in 
the public regard. 

A report was made to the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives at its late session, by Mr. Summers, 
an intelligent and practical farmer, on the pro- 
priety of establishing Agricultural shools and 
colleges in different sections of the State, and 
of making agriculture a branch of learning in our 


institutions generally. 
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He takes an intelligent view of the subject, 
refers to the attention being paid to it in Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Scotland, England, Ireland, 
and several of the United States, but thinks it 
improper in the present state of the treasury to 
take any legislative action on the subject. He 
thinks schools and colleges on the manual labor 
system, the best ‘calculated to produce sound 
scholars, healthy, robust men, honest, virtuous, 
patriotic citizens,’ because the danger of students 
falling into “habits of physical indolence and ex- 
cessive study, inducing indigestion and its long 
train of enfeebling horrors” would be avoided, 
and all the joys and benefits of “labor, blessed 
boon of God,” would be brought home to all. 

Our author thinks truly, that the science of 
Agriculture should be made a branch of study in 


| our institutions of learning, which should be at- 


tached to extensive farms where all may learn 
both the theory and practice, and make both men- 
tal and physical labor congenial and harmonious. 
Farmers’ sons would then, while cultivating their 
minds and obtaining a thorough education, learn 
also something of that which will be the business 
of their lives,;—and the sons of merchants and 
professional men, who might desire to pursue 
Agriculture for a livelihood, would obtain the 
necessary knowledge to do so. Thus the condi- 
tion and pursuits of the laborer would be elevated, 
and multitudes would cease sceking means of 
support without manual toil in order to be more 
respected. Our farms instead of our cities would 
be crowded, and the best public interests greatly 
advanced. | 

But a few days since, we perused for the first 
time, the literary remains of Miss Lucretia Maria 
Davidson, who was born at Plattsburgh, on Lake 
Champlain, on the 27th day of Sept. 1808, and 
died on the 27th of August, 1825. She was con- 
sequently scarcely 17 years of age when she died. 
She was a sister of the late Margaret Miller 
Davidson, whose literary remains have also been 
published. In the early manifestations of talent 
and genius, these sisters are without parallel. 
We are astonished at the maturity of thought 
and conception, which characterised them in that 
period of childhood, when in the ordinary course 
of things, they were not expected to even lisp 
their mother tongue distinctly. This remarkable 
precocity of intellect involves a problem in human 
nature which has not been solved. Doubtless 
the mysterious secret might be more manifest, were 
we informed of all the circumstances which must 
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have influenced their early mental development. 
But this seems to haye escaped the attention of 
those who have written their biography, and 
owing to their thoughtlessness we are left to vex 
ourselves with wonder, and marvel for a reason. 
All we know of them is, that they were born,— 
were intellectual and thoughtful in childhood— 
and as if they were too pure, too high for earth, 
and their spirits too mighty for their mortal tene- 
ments, they were taken hence in the bloom of 
youth to be the companions of superior beings. 

We must be allowed to quote two short pieces 
from the poems of Lucretia Maria Davidson, 
written when she was but twelve years of age. 
We have nothing to say of them; the reader 
may peruse, admire and wonder. 


“ PLEASURE. 


Away! unstable, fleeting Pleasure, 

Thou troublesome and gilded treasure; 
When the false jewel changes hue, 
There’s naught, O man, that’s left for you! 
What many grasp at with such joy, 

Is but her shade, a foolish toy ; 

She is not found at every court, 

At every ball, and every sport, 

But in that heart she loves to rest 

That’s with a guiltless conscience blest.” 


“ SCIENCE. 


Let others in false Pleasure’s court be found, 
But may I ne’er be whirled the giddy round, 
Let me ascend with Genius’ rapid flight, 

Till the fair hill of science meets my sight. 


Blest with a pilot who my feet will guide, 
Direct my way, whene’er [ step aside; 
May one bright ray of Science on me shine, 
And be the gift of learning ever mine.” 


Miss E. A. Dupvy, author of the very popu- 
lar and justly celebrated novel, “‘ The Conspira- 
tors,” and also of the excellent stories ‘“‘ Mary 
Wilton,” in No. 2, and “The Artist’s Love” in 
this No. of the Journal, will publish another no- 
vel, some time during the spring, for which we 
bespeak the consideration of the reading public, 
particularly of the West. She isa faithful writer. 
Her pictures of humanity are not exaggerated and 
unnatural, but true delineations of the passions 
and emotions of the human breast. She has, as 
the reader has observed, a faculty of pathetic de- 
lineation, which very few of her cotemporary 
writers can boast in equal degree. In her forth- 
coming work, the public may look for something 
that will stir the finer feelings of the soul, after 
the perusal of which, the reader will not fail to 
feel better disposed toward himself and fellow- 
beings. 


Tue Bostonians have contributed to benevo- 
lent purposes $4,100,000 since the year 1800; 
$2,100,000 during the 30 years ending with 1830, 
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and $2,000,000 during the last 15 years. The 
world is challenged for an instance of equal liber- 
ality in promoting educational and charitable en- 
terprizes. She stands proudly up in her own 
grandeur, a noble example for imitation by her 
sister cities. What do the boldly onward spirits 
of our western and southern cities say to this? 
Will they be behind even Boston herself, in pro- 
moting every magnificent work ? There are ma- 
ny rival cities and towns through the Great Val- 
ley. Let the people of each remember that its 
supremacy depends upon their liberality in pro- 
viding means for ennobling themselves. A people 
superior in mind, will be superior in everything 
else. 

He who has followed an amiable sister to the 
tomb, can appreciate the following stanzas from 
“‘] sEE THEE STILL,” by C. Sprague. How much 
is comprehended in that one word, Sister! And 
when that sister was affectionate, kind and lovely, 
who cannot recollect in her voice the sweetest note 
that ever charmed, in her eye the tenderest sympa- 
thy that ever cheered, in her countenance the 
brightest smile that ever silenced discotd, and in 
her every deed the purest innocence that ever 
beautified humanity. Behold her, the life and 
light of the family, the embodyment of a mother’s 
hopes, the soul of a father’s joys, and the guardian 
angel of her little brothers and sisters. Her gen- 
tleness and virtue elevate her above the reach of 
passion, peevishness and folly, and a look, a word, 
a smile, hush the rising tumult of the unguarded 
breast. 


“JT see thee still, 
In every hallowed token round; 
This little ring thy finger bound, 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided— 
These flowers, all wither’d now, like thee, 
Sweet sister, thou did’st cull for me; 
This book was thine—here did’st thou read : 
This picture! ah, yes! here, indeed, 

I see thee still. 


* * * * . 
“T see thee still: 
Thou art not in the grave confined— 
Death cannot chain the immortal mind, 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
But goodness dies not in the dust; 
Thee, O! my sister, ’tis not thee 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see: 
Thou to a fairer land art gone; 
There let me hope, my journey done, 
To see thee still.” 


A DEBATE on the question, “ Do the Scriptures 
teach the final holiness and happiness of all men?” 
has recently taken place in Cincinnati, by and be- 
tween E. M. Pingrce and N. L. Rice,—the for- 
mer affirmed and the latter denied. We have 
nothing to say with regard to the merits of the 
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discussion, except that, an honorable “ gemman 
ob color” expressed a very shrewd and discreet 
opinion whea he remarked that, ‘“ boff ob dem 
are smart chaps, and clar dar pints berry well—it 
’ud take a keener man dan me to decide de merits 
ob de dispute. Dey boff displain dar minds ’mar- 
kably.” 

Tue female laborers of New York have organ- 
Their ob- 
ject is to ameliorate their condition by such means 


ized an association for mutual benefit. 


as will insure them something like an adequate 
reward for their toil. According to their reports 
they are in the most deplorable condition—often 
driven almost to starvation and desperation by the 
steel hardened hearts and miserly disposition of 
their employers. It is impossible for a healthy fe- 
male to support herself decently at the present 


prices, and when she has a destitute and helpless 


brother, father, sister or mother, whom she loves | 


as she should, her situation can scarcely be ade- 
quately realized. The press generally have com- 
mented upon this state of things, and endeavored 
to prove their hearts to be in the right place. We 
have a few words to say on this matter, also, which 
shall convey the truth as we understand it. Sim- 
pathy ought never to carry those who discuss 
grievances and counsel on important affairs, beyond 
the real merits of the case. The cause of oppres- 
sion and the means of removing it, should be 
carefully and dispassionately considered. Philan- 
We do 
not observe among the aggrieved females of New 
York, those who are commonly termed servants— 
those who attend to the domestic department of 
the household. We are inclined to believe that 
these are well rewarded, and that itis very difficult, 
many times, for families to procure the services 
of good girls. What isthe reason of this? We 
are half inclined to believe that the branches of 
business in which those who complain so bitterly 
are engaged, are crowded with operatives who are 
too proud to dress a turnip or cook a cabbage, and 
rather than stoop from their dignity of sublime 
poverty, and engage in domestic affairs, they con- 
sent to suffer the evils of competition and the mis- 
eries of want. Now as there is nothing in do- 
mestic employment derogatory to real respectability 
we can have but little sympathy for those who 
feel above such pursuits. We pity their weak- 
ness, and we care not how soon oppression shall 
cure them, and the corresponding class of young 
men, of their narrow-minded littleness. We 
believe great good will be the result, and the ten 


thropy demands frankness and candor. 














thousands too many of those who fly from ordina- 
ry pursuits to become ladies (?) and gentlemen (?) 
will be undeceived, and their situation prove a les- 
son for the future. We say to those females who 
complain so bitterly, go into the kitchen, \ here 
you will be amply paid; escape from the pestilen- 
tial atmosphere of the city, to the purity, and pleas- 
antness, and happiness of the country. When 
one branch of business becomes crowded, it is 
This is 
the way to remedy the evils of competition. We 
have similar remarks to make to the multitudes of 


time to turn attention to other pursuits. 


young men who are pushing their way into cities 
and towns for some clerkship or profession, that 
they may be more respectable! and thus pandering 
to their little spirit and foolish pride, become poor 
and miserable for life. We say to you, also, go 
to the country—become one of nature’s noblemen, 
a lord of the soil, and if you have a moderate 
measure of brains and virtue, you will become 
more honorable and respectable. But, say these 
ladies and gentlemen, we are not going to the 
country, and thus be deprived of all the pleasures 
of thecity. Well, if you rather starve and groan 
a lifetime for the sake of the privilege of an occa- 
sional laugh at the unchaste absurdities of the 
theatre, the insipid clownishness of the circus, and 
the contemptible foolery of a fistical contest in the 
‘noble art of self defence,” than live among the 
unparalleled and virtue-inspiring pleasures of the 
country, where 
* aoe’ ey brings peace, and every grove breathes me- 
ody.” 
and where you can always have enough and to 
spare; and if nothing can cure your monstrous 
insanity, we pity you, indeed, and rejoice that the 
philanthropy and benevolence of the sober-mind- 
ed people are building up lunatic asylums in every 
section of the country. These are severe reflec- 
tions, we know, but they are true, and a desire to 
promote the benefit of others has prompted them. 
We have examined the second Number of the 
American Review, [for February.] Itis a “ Whig 
Journal,” devoted to “Politics, Literature, Art 
and Science.” It seems designed to do for the 
Whig Party, what the “ Democratic Review” has 
for some years done for the Democratic Party. 
It is filled with able and well written articles, and 
the work will doubtless take a high stand in the 
Whig Party for its political character, and rank 
among the first of literary periodicals. We are 
sincerely opposed to any union whatever of parti- 
san politics with the general literature of the coun- 
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try. They are as incompatible as daylight and 
darkness, harmony and discord, virtue and vice. 
We can, however, tolerate a work of the kind 
conducted in a high minded manner, and _ placed 
entirely above the senseless jargon, low and vul- 
gar slang, knavish hypocrisy, and party animosity 
that too generally darken the pages of the partisan 
press of the country. This work is undoubtedly 
designed to occupy this position; but the Editor 
should be extremely cautious, or disreputable arti- 
cles will appear in times of great excitement, 
which would do more credit to a reckless party 
hebdomadal than to a dignified Journal of politics 
and literature. The Editor will excuse us for 
criticising him a little inthis respect. We read 
with much interest, the article entitled, ‘‘ Literary 
prospects of 1845,” and fully endorse the truth of 
its positions. The author well remarks that, 
“Unity among the authors of the country would 
rapidly advance the cause of a national literature. 
Each has fought his battle single-handed. Union 
among authors, bringing together the force of their 
aggregate works, would create a sentiment, a feel- 
ing in their behalf, a voice to which booksellers 
would be compelled to listen.” To promote this 
much desired union, the causes of disunion must 
be removed. There must be harmony of feeling 
among authors, publishers and book-sellers, and 
a generous, manly intercourse, one toward an- 
other. Hence our opposition to Journals of this 
character. They only tend to extend the party 
lines into literary circles, and not only cre- 
ate an ill-feeling among authors themselves, but 
among the reading public—and thus each party 
will have its own literature, and its own measure 
of contempt for the writings of an author of the 
opposite party. To show the influence of such 
Journals as the one before us, in this respect, we 
must be allowed to make another quotation, to 
contrast with the one above. In the article enti- 
tled ‘Doing Nothing with Much Ado,” there is a 
page of about as rank political slang as ever ema- 
nated from an unsanctified mouth. Speaking of 
the result of the late election, the author says: 
‘‘ We fought openly, boldly, fairly, and we ‘ bide 
our time’ for another conflict. You have van- 
quished yourselves, not us. You attacked us with 
an omnipresent, but ever shifting lie—a lie on the 
St. Croix, and a lie on the Sabine—a lie every- 
where and a lie always—the watchward of your 
warfare and the very soul of your tactics—and 
the explosion of the lie shall convert,—is already 





converting—your temporary triumph into re- 
proaches, confusion and dismay,” &c., &c., with 
equal beauty and manly generosity. This isa 
pretty. commentary on the exhortation to unity 
and harmony quoted above! Such men as Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant must feel well disposed to 
shake cordially by the hand the contributor of 
the “ Whig Journal,” after being denounced in 
this manner! This course will never do. Well 
does the author remark, after having discharged his 
billingsgate: ‘‘ But we are getting excited. This 
is not the way to write an essay. Essayists al- 
ways keepcool.” Undoubtedly the ‘ wire-work- 
ers” of both parties did all they could to secure 
the triumph of their cause. 

We have not read the political articles of the 
‘Democratic Review,” and cannot say whether 
they are characterized by proper soberness and dig- 
nity. And we should not have read anything po- 
litical in the ‘Whig Journal,” had we not been 
deceived by the title of the article to which we 
have excepted. Let the “Whig Journal” be con- 
ducted in the right spirit, and we shall wish it suc- 
cess. Its contributors certainly wield powerful 
pens. 

A FRIEND in Jackson, Tennessee, furnishes 
the following account of ancient ruins near his 
place of residence: 

‘** About twelve miles south-east of this place is 
the celebrated mound (Indian I presume) called 
Mount Pinson. Being circumvallated, the popu- 
lar notion of the uses of these mounds is scarcely 
substantiated—that is, for burial—on an examina- 
tion of this mound. The fortification, at least in 
the case of this one, is not entirely obliterated. 
If Time has not been as indulgent in her ruthless 
touch on the walls around it, as on the mound 
itself, she has had enough of mercy to spare from 
oblivion at least ‘a part of the walls. This mound 
bears the external evidence of having been a mil- 
itary post. Many of them, however, were the 
burial places, I have but little doubt, of the wild 
Indian. 

A common notion is, that they are the work 
of a race of people long since extinct. How far 
this idea reaches, and among whom it first had its 
birth, Iam not prepared to say. It is evidently 
one that has no proof to sustain it, nor have I 
seen a satisfactory confutation to it. They stand 
lofty and pyramidical, full in association of the 
past—but by whom built, and for what purposes, 
they have kept their secrets as dark as a guilty . 
conscience. 
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The area of Mount Pinson at its base covers 
several acres, while one acre embraces the extent 
of its apex. It is something over a hundred feet 
in height. The largest kind of trees (poplar and 
beech) have taken root there, and grow with a 
Juxuriance equal, if not superior, to the surround- 


ing forest. There is a legend attached to this 


mound, told to me some years ago by an old 
Chickagaw Indian, which, at the time, had for 
me some interest; and could I believe that it 
would afford your numerous readers a moiety of 
the pleasure it did me when I first heard it related, 
I would at some leisure moment write it out for 


publication in your “Journal.” As the Indians | ; | 
| and extending two thousand miles to the Sea of 


are fast passing away, and must soon become as 
things that were, all that relates to them should 
be preserved with a miser’s care. As their jour- 
ney is westward, the wave of the Pacific will be 
the sheet that will forever hide them from the face 
of the earth.” 

Mr. Guippon has been giving a course of lec- 
tures in New York upon matters of Oriental an- 
tiquity, which fell under his own observation 
during his recent travel through lands renowned 


/ 








in ancient story. In his fifth lecture he gave an | 


account of the pyramids of Egypt. 
The pyramids of Girech, or Cheops, is only 
one of forty-three which extend the distance of 
forty-three miles along the west side of the Nile, 
and was four hundred and eighty feet high, and 
six hundred and seventy-one feet at its base. In 
the days of Herodotus it was entire, but during 
the incursions of the Saracens a portion of its 
surface was removed, from which a large part of 
Cairo was built, and which reduced its height to 
four hundred and fifty feet. It was incased in 
white marble, brought from the mines east of the 
Nile, and beautifully polished, presents a snow- 
white surface from its base to its apex. The two 
pyramids of Girech measure and weigh as follows 


1 Diameter, in feet, 746 
Cubic: feet of solid material, 89,280,000 
6,800,000 


Weight in tons, 
This pyramid covers thirteen acres of ground. 


2. Diameter, in feet, 707 
Height, “ 454 
Contents, in cubic feet, 71,761,000 

5,309,000 


Weight, in tons, 

Bunker Hill Monument contains 87,000 cubic 
feet, and weighs 647 tons. The stones of the 
great pyramid would build 1062 Bunker Hill 
Monuments. 











The great pyramid of Shoopho was built three 


‘ hundred years before Abraham, and seven hun- 


dred years before the Exodus from Egypt. 

Near one of the cataracts of the Nile has been 
discovered a monument containing dates more 
than four thousand years old. 

We would not hesitate a moment, if on the 
spot, in climbing to the top of one of these cloud- 
lashed pyramids, to take the view described by 
Mr. Gliddon: 


“The view from the top of the pyramid of 
Cheops is grand and beautiful beyond description.. 
On the West it extends over the Lybian desert, 
stretching its barren aspect in the dim distance, 


Darkness, as the Atlantic was called by the Egyp- 
tians. The north looks toward the Delta of 
Lower Egypt—the garden of the Nile—in all its 
freshness and beauty, while on the East the level 
plains intersected with canals connecting with the 
Nile, and enlivened by the grotesque forms of the 
native Arabs, with their docile beasts of burden, 
the camel and the dromedary: and beyond all this 
lies Cairo, that ancient city, and to the present 
natives the ‘ Mother of the World.’ Perhaps the 
Universe presents no other view so combining the 
greatness and littleness of earthly pomp and 
earthly splendor.” 


Ir is conceded on all hands that this isa re- 
markable age. We need mention but one prom- 
inent circumstance to convince the most sceptical 
of this fact. It isacknowledged by all that poetry 
is divine, and he who possesses most of the spiritus 
poetx is the most divine. ‘The divine is some- 
thing more than the human—it is spiritual, heav- 
enly, Godlike. Now, then—he who says this is 
nota remarkable age “sins against light,” for 
who can fail to observe the mountain of evidence 
all around him that this is a divine age. Look at 
all our public prints of every name and grade— 
they teem with poetry. Then look upon the table 
of every editor in the land, and you will sce it 
groaning with the divine effusions of the present 
generation. ‘There seems to be music in the soul 
of every son and daughter of our time, and if it 
be a fact that— 

“ The man that hath no music in his sou], 

And is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils,”— 
there surely can be no traiters or despoilers in this 
generation of divine. souls. Every one knows 
himself or herself to be a poet,—and prose seems 
to be regarded as totally unfit to convey the 
thoughts and’ emotions of this divine people. 
Sure, this is a remarkable age. ' 
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